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English Papers. 


Progress of _Knowledge.—It is impossible that an increase of 
knowledge should not be attended with a correspontiing im- 
provement in the morals of the community. We are-ready to sub- 
scribe to the assertion of Mr. Robinson, in the House of Com- 
mons on Wednesday, that ‘there is infinitely less of sordid 
views of meanness, and selfishness in the conduct of public men, 
than in the views and conduct of public men in former times.” 
Courts are never the abode of the best part of a nation; but we 
should think we were pronouncing a gross libel on those by whom 
the preseni Sovereiga is surroaaded, were we to compare them 
with the despicable and heartless beings described with such 
apparent fidelity by Bubb Doddington and Lord Orford, and in 
the contemplation of whom, we are almost tempted to entertain a 
loathing for our nature. Weare not certaialy of the number of 
those who have any particularreverence for the good old times 
as they are called. Knowledge is power—and the diffasion of 
knowledge has encreased the subjection of every part of the com- 
munity to the remainder. This has necessarily improved high 
and low, rich and poor. Bishop Burnect tells us, that in his time 
nothing could exceed the gross bratatity of the Gentlemen of Eng- 
land, The type of Squire Western may be said to be now fairly 
wornout. The cou.try Gentlemen of the presentday, are both 
more intelligent and more humane, To the power of opinion they 
are forced to pay deference ; they even affect to be shocked at 
the coarse jokes on the treatmcnt of prisoners, occasionally utter- 
ed by some fat City Alderman ; and we have no doubt that if the 
Press were to do its duty in exposing the vice and misery pro- 
duced by the Game Laws, they would be forced to yield in defe- 
rence to that Society to which they are indebted for so many 
advantages, the barbariovs and inhumane right by which it is so 
wuch injured. If the Country Geatlemen were formerly coarse 
and even brutal, we may be sure that the lower orders were not 
models of perfection; and itis, indeed, gratifying to think that 
such a scene as Fielding describes io his Journey to Lisbon, 
namely, that the sight of himselr, in the last stage of the disease 
which terminated his life, formed a subject of herrible merriment 
to the crowd who witnessed his embarkation at Wapping, could 
not possibly be witnessed in the present day in any part of the 
kingdom. 

Increase of knowledge and improved morals in all ranks 
and conditions—so far so good. But alas, for the coaclasion! 
We have hitherto beén examining the favourable side of the 
picture, but now for the reverse. Every increase of wisdom 
and virtue, inthe opiaion of Mr. Robinson, requires to be met 
by acorresponding increase of expenditare by Government, 
This is a woefal prospect for those who, like ourselves, think not 
only that we are not yet so perfect as te leave no room for 
improvement. But if public expenditure and national improve- 
ment must continne to increase in the same ratio, and if the 
taste of improvement should unhappily continue. Heaven 
kuows what will become at last of this poor country! At pre- 
sent we are weighed tothe ground by our burdens; a few more 
virtues will absolutely destroy us.— Morning Chronicle, March 21. 

Court of Chane-ry, March 16.— Hawes v, Sams.—The parties 
n this case being in attendance, Mr. Shadwell said he should 

et trouble the Court upon this subject anti) the ueas Seal, It 
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was aa application to restrain the defendant from publishing a 
song, in a work entitled the Gazette of Fashion, of which he is 
proprietor. 


The Lord Chancellor,—** How long will i¢ be expected I 
shall interfere with these trifling sabjects of song singing? (« 
laugh.) I will, I suppose, be expected for me to restrain a mu- 
sic or singing-master from teaching a young lady the method of 
singing a particular song? It is a jocutar subject, and T suppose, 
I shall be called apon to restrain. “‘ Cease your funning.” —(much 
laughing.) I would however suggest ‘hat it would be fitter to 
apply to the Vice Chancellor —a much younger man than me, and 
who understands, [have no doubt, matters of this sort much 
better than Ido.” The parties then left the Coart. 

Arrears of Rent. —The Duke of Portland has remitted the 
arrears of rent which were due last Lady-day from his namerous 
tenants at Whitwell and the neighbourhood ; aod im future his 
rents will be regulated by the price of wheat. Earl Grosvenor has 
made large reductions in all his rents; in one instance from 700/. 
to 400/, per anaum, and a remission of 600/. in back rent. Lord 
Crewe has cancelled the leases of his teuantry in Cheshire and 
Staffordshire, which were granted during the high prices of agri- 

* cultural produce, and granted new ones at a reduction accords 
ing to the present. prices. 

Tithe. —Dr. Elringtou takes averages of the amount of tithe 
and the produce of tillage, during the last seven years, and he 
finds in general the parsoas of his diocese contended to accept 
the thirtieth instead of a tenth. An acre of land he supposes to be 
capable of producing 19i.’s worth of potatoes. The tithe of thig 
would he says amount to 1).18s.—buat parsons in general have 
been satisfied to receive 12s, 1d, 12%. Lid. is a very small thing 
in the eyes of aman who eajoys, as Doctor Elrington does, 7 or 
8,0001. a year, for the good he is also to do for mankind —but to 
an unfortunate Irish peasant, it isthe provision for one of his 
family for an entire year. Besides, the Lo d Bishop of Lime- 
rick overrates the value of crops when he supposes the average 
price of all the potatoes grown in Mauster at2}d. astone. Ia 
many parts of Minster potatoes were sold some time back for 
1}4. and 1d. a stone. Ia some of these parts, the 191. returns 
should be cut down to 9’. 10;.—and will the considerate aud sen- 
sitive Doctor tell us that out of this san 12s. Lid. ought to be 
taken for the parson, after the rent, even at the reduced rate, 
and all other expenses are defrayed? Cut down the rent to 5I. 
and the expenses to 3!.—and the residue will be 30s. Will the 
gracious Doctor Etrington cootend that 12s, 11d. should be taken 
from this sum?—Will he say, that the parson should have for his 
sole benefit, nearly one half, not of what the peasant receives 
but makes of his land, when the world beholds, at this tine, ia 
Popish Spain, her parsons receiving twentieths, aud expending 
three-fourths of these (according tothe system of “our pious 
ancestors” in Ireland) in edacating, cloathing, and feeding the 
poor, and in erecting public works ? 

A Coachman’s Conscience. —A hackney coachman apveared at 
Bow-street, last week, upon a Sumntons, to answer the complaint 
of a gentieman from whom he had extorted seven shillings and 
sixvence for a four shilling fare! 


How could you think of attempting such an impudent ex- 
toction’ asked the Magiggeate. ’ 
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“ Why, your \Vorship,” honest Coachee, “I'll tell you how 
it was —I knows I’m guilty, bat [ll tell you howit was, and I 
hopes youl! take into your consideration, and not be too hard 
with me, The ve’mman’s servent what rode on the box wi’ me, 
sail to me, says he, as we were toddiling a little ways down Ox- 
forti-street,-your Worship—says he to-me, says he, *‘ Coachee’ 
says he,‘ there’s a weddun (wedding) ia this job, so you needn't 
be afeard of laying it on pretty thick; and then you know you 
can tip me a bob for my own cheek.” 


“ And pray what is abob?” asked his Worship. 


“Why a shilling your Honour, all the world over !—just as 
we Say @ tanner, or a tizzy,or a tilbury, for a six pence, or a quid 
for a guinea. Well, your Worship, when he ax’d me to stand a 
bob, I thought he was a rummish sort of a customer, but how- 
somever I took the hint, and when I set the ge’mman down I ax’d 
seven and six pence, instead of four shillings, God forgive me! 
But I thought I couldn't in conscience ax less !” 

“ And pray,” asked the Magistrate, “did you give the ser. 
vant the shilliag you had promised him? 


“ No, your Worship, I woulda’t give any thing; ’ cause I 
thoughthe dia’nt deserve it, after patting me up to diddle his own 
master inthat manner !” 


The gentleman said, it was certainly trae that on the day in 
question he had been present at a wedding ; but he had received 
aa excellent character with the servant, and as he had now lived 
with him several years, during which time his whole conduct had 
been unexceptionable, he would not believe him capable of mak- 
jog such an unprincipled proposition, 


The Magistrate said, he had little doubt that it was a mere 
invention of the coachman’s, and even admitting it to be true, it 
was no palliation of his offence, 


Honest Cuoachee was thea fiacd twenty shillings for the plia- 
bility of his couscience ; and he left the office, observing, * L'il 
take ‘nation good care how I gets into this here sort of a scrape 
again.” —Glasgow Chronicle, April 6. 

Shropshire Agriculture Meeting.—On Monday last a Meeting 
of Land Proprietors of this county took place at Shrewsbury, 
at which a Petition to the House of Commons was adapted, re- 
presenting “ the intense and unparalleled distress which prevails” 
—expressing “deep regret and disappointment at the inadequa- 
ey of the measures proposed by Government for its relict”—and 
paying for ‘a further reduction ef taxation, and the enforcement 
of rigid economy in every department of the State.” 


Legitimate Wit,—Though “ brevity is the soul of wit,” the 
Chancery bar, from the Bench to the back row, is renowned for 
iss excellence in those lively intellectual coruscatious, by the 
learned called paranomasia, but by the valgar, puns. Not that 
clients or “heads in Chancery” ever seem to be very agreeably 
affected by them, by the tickling is always observed to be highly 
relished by the Court. * Let those laugh that wia” is reasonable. 
Last week some one having occasiou to mention the appoiatment 
of “the Agricultural Commucee,” he was checked by a Learned 
Geatleman, Mr.—, who accused him of mis-pronuaciatioa. * Not 
Committee, Sir,” said he, “ that is not the proper accentuation 
you should pronounce the word as we de here, when we speak 
of Commi’-tiees of the Estates of Lunatics and Idiots.” 


Private Distillery.—For some time past the Excise-have had 
information ofa private distillery, of considerable magnitude, 
in the neighbourhood of Upper Thames-street, but the exact 
place could not be ascertained till within the last few days, when 
@@ anonymous commanication was sent to the Excise that it was 
carrying on at the extensive premises, No. 241, Upper Thames- 
street, aud that the proprictors were understood to be sagar- 
refiners, Eo consequence of this information, Allanson and seye- 
val active officers repaired thithor oa Wedoesday afternoon, and 
Qn getting to the premises they found paiuted oa the door-post 
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“ Gwilt and Co.,” and on the door was written ‘“ No persons 
admitted except on business.”—The officers first endeavoured to 
enter without being perceived ; but finding the door fastened 
inside, they were induced to ring a large bell at the side of the 
door, when a Gentleman, dressed very respectably, came down, 
who, on seeing the officers, opened the door and rashed by them 
into the street without saying a word. Allanson proceeded with 
the other officers up stairs, when on getting to the first floor three 
men rushed out of the front room, ran up stairs, and effected their 
escape at the top of the house. —The officers on entering the room 
were nearly suffocated with steam, two stills of considerable 
dimensions being then at work, The room was extremely well 
fitted up as a distillery, with water pumps, and the water laid on 
with leaden pipes communicating with the yard ; the front win- 
dows were blocked up, to prevent the operations betny discover- 
ed. The officers found apwards of 2,209 gallons of molasses wash, 
200 callons of low wines, 100 gallons of strong spirits, altogether 
making about 441 gallons of spirits, 22 wash-backs, vats, still- 
worms and heads; the whole of this extensive apparatus was 
immediately conveyed to the great store-room at the Excise- 
office. This illicit trade has been carrying on for a considerable 
period, by which it is supposed the revenue has been defrauded 
to an enormous extent, 


Bow-street.—Mr. John Moulton was brought before Sir 
Richard Birnie, on Tharsday, mach against his inclination, to 
answer the complaint of his friend Mr. Ambrose Pummerton, 
Mr. John Moulton is a young man, and atailor by profession, and 
notremarkably handsome. Sometime ago he called upon his 
friend Mr. Ambrose Pummerton, andtold him he was fallen in 
love with a Miss Jaliana Wiffen, and that Miss Juliana Wiffen 
rerarded him tenderly ; so much so, that she had consented to 
take a walk with him on the following Sunday. Mr. A. Pummer- 
ton congratulated him thereupon —wished him joy, and all that, 
and added — bat what have I to do with it ?”—"“ Why” said Mr. 
J. Moulton, “I have been thinking, as I have no watch, how 
quer [ shall look if she should happen to ask me what o’clock it 
is !”—*“ That’s very trae,” replied Mr, A. Pammerton, “ but could 
not you say you have left it at home, or at the watch-maker’s, or 
something of that sort?”-— Qh, no!” rejoined Mr. J. Moulton, 
“ she’s too deep to be gammoued in that manner; and if you 
lend me your watch for a bit, I'll be blowed if I don’t return it 
you safe and sound!” Mr. A. Pummerton is a good natured 
person, and heagreed to do this: though he stipulated that it 
should be returned “as soon as done with.” So Mr. J. Moulton 
wenta courting with Mr. A. Pummerton’s double-bottomed silver 
hanter in his fob ; and, with the addition of aspick and span Wa- 
terloo blue ribband, he so “‘ dazzled the eyes and bewildered the 
brains” of Miss Juliana Wiffen, that in one little fortnight, she 
consented to become Mrs. J. Moulton. Mr. A. Pummerton now 
presumed that the watch was “done with ; but it did not return, 
“This is very comical,”—though he to himself—‘ but I won’t say 
any thing about it yet—L'll wait till the honey-moon is over.” The 
honey-moon did pass, and many other moons, but still he saw 
nothing either of his watch or Mr. J. Moulton —indeed they did 
not even ask him to the wedding supper, or any other supper, din- 
ner, breakfast, orlunch, whatsomeyer ; and his serse awakening 
of the ungrateful getting the upper hand, asit were of his friendly 
consideration towards Mr. J. Moulton, he, somewhat perempto- 
rily, demanded that his dowble-bottomed silver hunter shonid be 
returned forthwith. This demand prodaced no effect whatever ; 
month after monthrolied away, and eventually the bnmboozled 
Mr. A. Pummerton, discovered that his ungrateful friend, after 
having literally won a wife with bis watch, had been base enough 
to putit “up the spout”—in other words, he had pawned it! 
Under these circumstances he sought redress from the laws of his 
country. 


Mr. Moulton, io defence, admitted the fact; and said he was 
willing to pay the value of the watch by instalments. 


The Magistrates teld him he was a contemptible fellow, and 
committed bim to prison for three months uader the illegally 
pawning Act.—Aorning Chronicle, March 21. 
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Naval Wistorp of Great Britain, 


Considering Mr. James’s book, under the above title, as a work of 
admitted national utility, we are convinced that an extract from it will 
be interesting to our readers, The following was the first decisive fri- 
gate action of the war of 1793, an action obstinately contested, and no- 
bly won, and the successful result of which gained the present Lord 
FExmonth his knighthood. Jaexhibiting the comparative force of the 
combatants, Mr, James evinces au impartiality that gives great weight 
to his authority :— R 

“NYMPHE AND CLEOPATRE. 


“The British 36-gun frigate Nymene, Captain Edward Pellew, 
having again separted fram the Venus, was cruising alone, when at half, 
past three on the morning of the 18th of June, (1793.) the Start point 
bearing east and bynorth, five or six leagues, she discovered, and at 
four gave chase to a strange sail, inthe sonth-east quarter. The latter, 
which proved to be the French $2-gun frigate CLheopaTre. Captain Jean 
Mullion; bore down to meet her, Ata little beforesix the two frigates 
passed each other within hail. The NyMpHE's crew manned the 
shrouds, and gave three cheers; Captain Maullon npon this came 
to the gavg-way and waving his hat, exclaimed ‘Vive la Nation! 
Captain Pellew, who stood observing him, aud whose hat was also in his 
hand, now raised it to his head—the preconcerted signed for NyMput’s 
artillery to open, Ata few minutes after six, a furious action commenc- 
ed, and the ships were soon yard-arm and yard-arm ; the sails and tig- 
ging being so completely intermixed, that several of the N¥YMPHE’s 
topmen passed along the CLeopatre’s yards, and assailed the menin her 
tops. At half past six, the CLeoparre’s mizen-mast was shot away ; and 
in a qnater of an hour afterwards her wheel : in consequence of this dou. 
ble disaster she feel on board her opponent ; whose crew presently rash. 
ed onthe CLeopatre’s decks aud strnck her colours, The duration of 
the action was fifty-five minutes, and the shattered stgte of both ships 
proved how well ithad been contested. The Nympse’s fore and main- 
mast were much damaged, and her main and mizen stays shot away; 
as was the greater part of her sails, shrands, and ranning rigging. The 
CLEOPATRE, besides losing her mizen-mast, was much cat up in ber re- 
maining masts, also in her sails, rigging, and hull. 





Each Ship's Armament. 





f | e NYMPHE.* Creopatre, (French. ) 
Main-deck, ....)No. 26 long-guus 12-pdrs.|No. 28 long-guns 12-pdrs. 
Quarter-deck ) 


and Foreeastle, § |No. 2 long-guns 


6-pdrs.|No. 8 long-guns 6-pdrs.t¢ 


No. 4 carronades 32 pdrs. 
No. 8 cartonades 24-pdrs., 
40 ccccvccccccvere 40 
oe ee ood 


4 carronades 36-pdrs. 


Carriage-guns, . 
Men and boys, .. 





The Nymeue lost her boatewain, a master’s mate, 3 midshipmen, 
14 seamen, and 4 private marines, killed; her second lieutenant, 2 mid- 
shipmen, lieutenant of marines, 17 seamen, and 6 private marines, wound- 
ed: total 23 killed and 27 wounded. The CLeopatre’s loss iu killed and 
wounded, including among the former, her brave commander (who fell 
early iu the action) amounted, as stated by her surviving officers, to 63. 


Comparative Force of the Combatants. 





British. | French, 











Gis, tw RRM, . cde Vecces cvcdcocvcsccouce 1 1 
Gs soe eeicates cds OG MAGS 60% dora dececen seen 40 40 
‘ .. : § long-guns, ....) 162 208 

Broadside weight of metal, in Ibs. Ucarronades, ..| 160 78 
Teh, cceedasst = 286 

GG, Fs os 6 oc nccedecesedvnds pi tate 240 320 

GRR, Wh 0006 , . s Middens cecsicn ses censccsccscess 938 §913 


The British vessel was here, by a trifle, the superior in force, ex- 
cept as to compliment which the French vessel had the advantage by 
a fourth. The numbers 59 and 63, for the killed and wounded of the 
two ships, show that, in point of practical gunnery, they were nearly up- 
on a par; and both parties displayed throughout the contest, an equal 
share of bravery anad determination. Had not the CLeopaTre, by the 
loss of her wheel fallen on board of her opponent, and had not a volun. 
teer of the Nympne®* ran atoft, and cut away the leech of the C.eo2aTRE's 
main-top-sail, which, by having entangled the two main yards, was en- 
dangering the Nympue’s wounded main-mast, the action would have 
continued longer, and might, without any reflection upon the conquered 
party, have terminated differently. 


On the 2Ist, the Nympene arrived at Portmouth with her prize 
and on the 29ih, Captain Edward Pellew, along with his brother Cap- 
tain Israel Pellew (who happened to be on board the Nymeue during 
the action,) was introduced by the Earl of Chatham to George III; 
when his Majesty was pleased to confer oi one brother the honour of 
knighthood, and on the other, the rank of post-captain. The CLeora- 
TRE was purchased by government; and under the name of O1sEAu, 
(there being a CrmopaTRA already in the service,) became acruisin g 36- 
gun frigate in the British Navy.””—Courier, January 24. 





Lerd Anson.—This illustrious circumnavigator suffered much by 
gaming. The treasure of the Spanish galleons became the prize of 
some sharpers at Bath: on which occasion it was observed —* That Lord 
Anson had been round the world and over the world but never in the 
world.” 

Stretching legs. —A gentleman of grenadier growth having tras 
velled in the mail all night, observed to his fellow-passengers in the 
morning, he ‘* would just get out and stretch his legs; when his opposite 
friend, an Irishman, who had been greatly annoyed by them during the 
night, observed, “‘that there was no occasion for the gentleman to 
trouble himself, as they were qaite long enough already.” 


Clerical Modestyx—The Clergyman who preached at Winterbonre, 
a village in the West of England, afew Sundays ago, had read the 
Liturgy, and was about to ascend the pulpit, but ne found that he had 
left his Sermon at home. He whispered the cle:k for an expedient, 
when, on recollecting himself, he addressed his parishioners in this 
mauoer:—** I have net my sermon with me to-day, but I will read you 
a chapter ont of the book of Job, which is worth two of my discoarses ;” 
He did so and gave general satisfaction, 


Voltaire. —While Voltaire was living at Ferney, he had his woods 
repeatedly robbed. This caused him to have recourse to the parson of 
the place, whom he told to convince the people in his next sermon that 
it was not right to rob his woods. The parson preached on stealing, but 
not iu such a manner as to come home to tha point in the way the 
philosopher wished. When the sermon was finished, Voltaire got up 
and said, * My friends your pastor is a very good man, but he has not 
explained himself with sufficient perspicuity. What he means is, that 
if you continue to rob my woods, you will be banged in this world and 
d——d in the next,”’ 


Barrington.—During the fashion of the celebrated pick-pocket, Bare 
rington, au alarm was ove night raised in the box lobby of Covenit-Garden 
Theatre, that he was in the house. The news spread from box to box 
like electricity. One gentleman had lost a shuff-box, another his watch, 
one lady her purse, another her smelling bottle; in fact, every body had 
lost, or said they had lost something, Behind Mrs. J 8, the 
sistsr of the late Earl of C , Sat agentleman in black, who with 
much politeness commanicated to her this most dreadful intelligence 
“The villain,” said she, (whipping a splendid pair of brilliant ear-rings 
out of her ears, and putting them carefully into her pocket-book, 
‘ shan‘ have my ear-rings, I promise. When the play was over, Mrs, 
J s adjourned to the rout of Lady D . Upon entering the 

















* Had beea a French frigate, taken in 1780: her class was that D 
in the anunal abstracts. 


t These have been represented as 8-pounders, but none of the 
French 12-pounder frigates, any more than the British carry so heavy a 
calibre npon the quarter-deck and for castle. 


t As deposed to by the Creopatre’s officers, when called upon in 
the customary manner, to certify the number of men that were alive on 
board their ship at the commencement of the action, in order to eutitle 
the captors to be paid head-money, or at the rate of five pounds for each 
man. 


§ The following were the principal dimensions of the two ships: 
Nvyrxe, length of birth deck 143 feet 4 inches, extreme breadth 38 
feet 34 inches. Cxxopatre length of birth-deck, 145 7} iuches feet 
extreme breadth 37 fect 9} inches. 


drawing-room, she flew up to her ‘dear, dear friend,” and after embra- 
cing her with transport, told her Ladyship wha* an escape she had had 
from that “horrid villain Barrington,” felicitating herself that only for her 
amazing ingenuity and cleverness she must most certainly have tost her 
drops. As she could now with perfect safety hang out, her gems, she thrast 
her hand into her pocket ; but after a poke or two, she changed colour and 
started—-* he has them,” said she in an agony. ‘‘Impossille,” said her 
sympathetic friend, ‘‘impossible! it was too true; after the most 
scrutinons rummage they were not to be found. Upon diligent inquiry, 
it appeared that the very Gentleman in black, who lad so politely can- 
tioned Mrs. J a against Barrington was Barrington Himself. 
As soon as the Lady had deposited her brilliants io ber pocket that able 
critist skilfully extracted them. 








* Edward Bones; afterwards master of the Sceptre 64, aud who peribs, 
ed at her shipwreck, 
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On the Wse of Coal-Car. 


— 


To the Editor of the Technical Repository. 
Sir, 

Having, at the request of Joseph Hume, Esq. M. P., assisted Mr. 
Good io making some experiments at Mili Wall, Poplar, on Satnrday 
the 23d inst., to endeavour to prove the injarious effects of injecting 
coal-tar into the timbers of ships of war, to prevent the dry rot, (the 
plan of Sir Robert Seppings, one of the Surveyors of the Navy,) I beg 
leave to state, that the whole of the experiments, as relate to its destroy- 
ing the wood, copper, and iron-fastenings,—and its explosibility by red- 
hot shot, the flash ofa pistol, or the contract of flame,—were entirely 
defeated and disproved, by the most irrefutable and satisfactory evi- 
dence ; to which, out of above fifty naval and scientific persons, a 
Members of Parliament, there was but one dissenting voice; namely, 
that of Mr. Good, the proposer of the objections; to whom the old 
adage strictly applies. — 


** He that’s conviuc'’d against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


Ttis but a fair and candid tribute to Mr. Hame’s conduct to state, 
that he desired me to ase every caution in the fair conduct of the above 
experiments; so that uo advantage should be taken, to bear out the 
charge made against a practice said to be so injurious to the best inter- 
ests of the country, Aud itis also necessary to state, that the Com- 
missioner of the Navy, Sir Byam Martiv, and Sir Robert Seppings, be- 
haved ia the most open aad liberal manner. 


The whole of the spectators were invited on board the Russet, on 
the stocks, a new ship that had been injected with the coal-tar; and Mr. 
Good was provided with the means of setting fire to the ship, both by 
gonpowder and flame. It need hardly be added, that his attempts to do 
so were entirely vain and fruitless; iu fact, he could mot set the ship on 
fire by any fair or ordinary means, 


Sir Robert Seppings described to us the whole of his recent 
improvements in ship-building, andin preventing the dry-rot; and I 
hope and trast the day is mot far distaut, when his benevolent and 
scientific plaus will be generally adopted in all classes of ships, 
wherever His Majesty's subjects are destined to expose their lives 
and property, 

As to the objection which Mr. Good made, of the probability that 
the vapour arising from coal-tar would injure the health of the seamen, 
the fact bas been already set at rest, by the retarns laid betore the Navy 
Board of His Majesty's ship Owen GLeNvowen, a ship most fully satn- 
rated with coal-tar; having in two years, on a sickly station, lost only two 
men, and those by common diseases. Ln tact, having kuowa the gas 
from the oil of coal-tar prescribed in phthisis pulmonaiis (consumption ) 
with the most decided advantage in numerous cases, I ain prepared to 
to say, thata moderate proportion of the vapour of coal.tar is beneficial, 
rather then hurtful: bat oa board the Russell, the vapour diseagaged 
was not enuugh to do good, much less harm, 


This vapour increases the appetite, and destroys putrid miasmata: 
tis usefal in every situation where aaimal or vegetabie matter is sulfer- 
mg spontaneous decomposition, as it neutralizes the gaseous fluids iibe- 
rated from such substauces. 

Having had a violent prejudice against the plan? adopted by the 
Navy Board, trom the invidious reports of persons who either iguorantly 
or willtully misrepresented the process aud results, 1 amoniy now do- 
ig an act of justice in giving publicity to this statement of facts ; 
whereby I relieve my own mind, aud pay a just tribute to the merit L was 
before, a false aud mistaken zeal, tuo ready to have opposed. 

Iam sure you willbe equally ready and disposed to give effect 
to these usefil aud patriouc plans, throagtt the mediam of your valuable 
Repository. 

Iam, Sir, your most obedient humble Servant, 
6, Nottingham Street, 26ih March, 1822. H, C., JENNINGS. 


The Duchess of Devonshire.—As the late beautiful Duchess of De- 
vonshire was ove day steppiag out of her cairiage, a dastman, who was 
accidentally standing by, and was abowt tv regale himself with his ac- 
customed whiff of tobacco, caught a glanee of her countenance, and in- 
stanily exclaimed, ‘* Lord love you, my lady, let me light my pipe in 
youreyes!” The Duchess was @ deughted with te compliment, that 
she trequently atic; wards checked the straius of adulatioa which was 
so constantly off. ed tv ber charms, by saying ** Oh! atter the dast- 
man's compliment, all others ave iv sipid.” 

Bargeins.— A definition of what are generally called bargains, is 
the buying of a vad commodity that you dou't want, because yon can 
ge\ it cheaper than a good one that you do waut, 
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Stansas. 


Written on viewing the Monwment of two Sleeping Children, by Chantrey. 
im Lichfield Cathedral, 


O Cuantrey ! thou has stolen the feeling all 
Of Nature’s young and innocent worshipers, 
Of those whese hearts keep holy festival 
Through the tair seasons of their beauteous years ; 
Whose feet go printless over woe ; whose tears 
But gem the looks of gladness where they light ; 
Whose lips are wet with honey ; while the fears, 
Waylaying mortal joys, may never fright 
The soul from its repast, pure, sensitive, and light. 
Por when the blight of ugly Death had thrown 
Its lustre from that seat of love, the eye, 
Then camest thou, and in thy chiseli’d stone 
Hewedst out these an immortality. 
While their free spirits sought to glorify 
The holi of in with wing:, 
Thou bad’st their fairy forms entranced lie, 
As if they dreamt of Heaven, and lovely things 
That Future still to Youth in radiaut beauty brings. 





O artist! pity thon couldst not bestow 
The breath iato those lips that gently part ; 
And give the warm blood in those veins to flow, 
That seem to converse with the throbbing heart ; 
And bid that perfect foot with ardent start, 
Ciimb the bright Helicon of Life’s domain; — 
Pity! yet hardly so ; - man has no art 
To wake the youthfal melody again ; 

And joy is oft, at best, the holiday of pain. 
Sweet forms; sweet memories of what have been! 
Fair triumphs of a nobie art! ye lie 
Mocking at things of flesh, in ali your green, 
And everlasting treshness. Oh! gone by 
I have known forms like yours,—yet they could die! 
But your sweet sympathies shall parish net ; 
And ye, like rainbows promise-bent on high, 
Shall point the moarner from his earthly spot, 

To where immortal youth is joy’s peculiar lot. 


TO MISS M. A. TREE. 


Deticate Spirit, thou wert made 
For the gentile Viola : 

And rne and rosemary to braid, 
With poor Ophelia : 

Or with sweet Juliet’s faith to prove 

The aye-enduring power of love, 


Every softer, kindlier glow, 
Finds its resting-piace iu thee = 
So sweetiy dust thou speck of woe, 
It seems thy fitting ministry, 
For ever thas the piaiuts to teil 
Of maideus who have loved tov well, 


In Sorrow’'s touch so lightly press’d, 
And Hope stiil lighter, ourning still, 
Where young Love liv’d, aud Beauty bless’d 
The toud entiusiast of his. will, 
We mark the changing thoughts that rrove 
The maid who “ never told her love.” 
Or with Ophelia’s fleeting mind, 
To shrink at once before the biast ; 
To wither in an hour, aud find 
is But one short grief, —tve first and Jast : 
To view the desolation wide, 
And yield, nor dare to stem the tide, 


Or, in fond Julia’s shape to tell, 

What woman's heart can do and dare,— 
What tale bath ever told so well 

The tyrant thrall that lovers bear ? 
And whiie | iouk on thee, I feel 
"T'were rapture at some shrives to kneel, 


Delicate Spirit, thon wert made 
Thus to breathe thy noiseless spell, 
That hovers round like fairy braid, 
And binds, although invi-ible. 
D: cate Spirit, fire the well, 
Oh! breathe, for ever breathe thy spell. 
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Revicw of a Mtork on the Press. 





USEFUL AND WELL TIMED—THOUGH NOT QUITE NEW, 





Memoires de Candide, sur la Liberté de ta Presse, la Paix generale, 
tes Fondemens del’ Ordre sociul, ef d'antres Bagatelles. Par le Docteur 
Bmmanuel Ralph. Ouvrage tradait de!’ Allemand, sur la Trvisieme Edi- 
tien, @& Altona, 


This is a work of wit and humour ; and it really contains more strokes 
of genuine satire, than any production of the Continental press 
which we have seenfor severalyears. It professes to Le a continuation 
of the adventures of the celebrated hero of Voltaire, whomit brings 
againto Paris, and makes a spectator of the chauges that had taken place 
since his former visit to that metropolis. It was published two or three 
years ago; and professes to refer to no later period than the consulship 
of Bonaparte. Of course, it has been circulated only by stealth, -with- 
in the sphere of his influence ; for it abounds with observations which 
he does not tolerate, The grand subject is the liberty of the press. 
The other topics, announced in the tidepage, occupy but a small pro- 
portion of the volume ; and it is to this great theme, which alone is too 
éxtensive for us, that we shall now confine our attention. 


The subject strongly recommends itself tons on a double account. 
In the first place, deplaring as we dothe state of the press onthe Con- 
tinent, it is highly interesting to gam some information relative to the 
sentiments concerning it which still remain alive in the breasts of in- 
structed men, and promise, at some future day, the commencement of a 
better era. In the next. place, observing with extreme satisfaction, the 
attention which this most important subject has recently attracted 
amoung ourselves, we feel an anxions desire to contribute our little aid 
to confirm and direct the ardour which seems to be again reviving in fa- 
your of this best bulwark of our liberties. 


Candide, who for many years had been reading, with faith and joy, 
the lofty accounts of tie liberty which the people of France had magnan- 
imously reconquered from their Sovereigns, met with many things which 
surprised him upon bis arrivalin Paris. We pass over the history of his 
adventures however, till we come to the account of his application fora 
jicense to print his Travels. For this important purpose, 


* Ilse presenta au Palais Directorial,un jour d’ audience pnb- 
lique des ambassadenrs, pour avoir un privilege. On etait alors en 
Vendemiaire de l’'au VILE, qui par un rapport assez bizarre, repond 
a-la-fois aux mois de Septembre et d’Octobre de |’année 1799: le 
hasard fit adresser Candide an General Moulins, devenn depuis pen 
no de cing rois amovibles de la republique; ce general, anx premiers 
mots de humble harangue du petitionaire, se mit a sourire avec 
dignité: ‘Mon ami, lui dit il, on imprime en France tont ce que l’on 
veut, pourvu qu'on ne conspire pas contre le gouvernement ; la presse est 
libre, et il n'y a que les esclaves couronnés qui donnent des privileges,” 

Candide was astonished and delighted with the answer. It ap- 
peared to him to breathe the very spirit of liberty, Printing by license 
stigmatized as the charaeteristic badge of slavery;—freedom to publish 
every thing, provided an author conspires not against the government! — 
Nothing, it appeared to him, conid be more noble and magnanimous, 
He hasted to carry his work to a printer, saying to himself. 


*Eofin, j'ai tronvé le pays of I"homme de bien pent penser tout 
hant ; ob l'on peut dire impunément, que les nations n’appartiennent 
pasen propre a l'individa qui les gouverne ; que less assassinats glo- 
sieux en bataille rangée ue sont pas, dams l’ordre social, les premiers 
des exploits,’ 

He soon found, however, that the little clause which had at first 
appeared to him so reasonable, “pourvu qu'on ne conspire pas contre le 
gouvernement,’ was big with consequences he was far from suspecting. 
He carried his work to Didot, ‘le premiers des imprimeurs de |’ Europe.’ 


‘Celni-ci le parconrt, et trouve queiques petities lihertés philoso- 
phiques, sur le droit natarel, sur essence de la morale, sur le principe 
primordial de la proprieté; et le rend @ l’etranger, sous pretexte qu'un 
pareil ouvrage ferait saisir ses presses.—Mais je u'y vois que la verité, 
dit Candide. Quelle verité, répond le typographe? Est-ce celle qui est 
& Vordre du jour, celle quile gouvernment permet de propager? Je ne 
eonnais pas deux especes de verités, repart l’amant de Cunégonde. 
Tant pis, citoyen, reprend J'imprimeur du senat; votre livre, si je le 
publiais, vous conduirait en droiture 4 Sinnamari et moi a ’hopital. .... 
Souvenez-yous bien du mot despotiqnement luminenx que vous a dit 
te General Movlins: On peut imprimer en France tout ce qu'on veut, 
pourvu qu'on ne conspire pag contre le gouvernement, La loi permet bien 
@ votre verité de voyager; mais pour peu que cette verité contrarie le 
patriotisme factice d’un homme ea place, celui-ei ne mManguera pas de 
dire qu'elle conspire.’ 

Auvotber frieud, whom be consulted, told him, 
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‘Tl est bien evident qne vous conspirez contre les deux partis qui 
tour-d-tonr se partegent ici la tonte-puissance: ces deux partis, tout 
acharnés gu’ils sont l'un contre l’antre, se reunissent, quand il le faut, 
non contre le royalisme auquel ils ne croient pas, mais contre la masse 
des gens de bien.’ 


Such then, as Candide experienced, was the state of the liberty of 
the press in France under the Directory; and the circumstances of the 
case appear to us to be full of important admonition. Nothing could 
be more lofty and comprehensive than the expressions by which the 
liberty of the press was ostensibly sanctioned ; yet, by the addition of 
a short, general, qualifying clause, they were substantially abrogated 
and annulled ; and, instead of affording protection, became an instru- 
ment of delusion. Is there, or is there not, any resemblance between 
this Directorial law, about the liberty of the French press, and the law 
of libel in England ? 


Our law in favour of the liberty of the press consists in mere ge- 
neral expressions and these not engro.sed in statutes, but inserted in 
the works of individual lawyers, aud there accompanied with qualify- 
ing clanses altogether as vague and somprehensive as the ‘ pourvu qu'on 
ne conspire pas contre le gouvernement, which was found so efficacious in 
Frence: Thus, Blackstone tells us—‘ Every person has an undonbted 
right to lay what sentiments he pleases before the public: to forbid 
this, is to destroy the liberty of the press.’ This is nearly equivalent 
to the general permission ef Director 1! law. The learned author pro- 
ceeds—* But if he publishes what is improper, mischievous, or illegal, 
he must take the consequence of ‘his own temerity.” Now, where are 
we to look for tie authentic definition of these important words impro- 
per, mischievous, illegal? Alas, we ‘know not. They stand onthe very 
same foundation with the ‘pourvu qu'on ne conspire pas contre ‘ le gouver- 
nement' of General Moulins; and had our government the same views, 
and were our people equally submissive, the same use might no doubt 
be made of them. That the qualifying clause is of this comprehensive 
nature we may appeal to the sentiments of the most celebrated judges and 
authorities. The Lord Chief Baron Comyns, in his jastly adm red Digest 
of the English Law, defines a libel to-be, ‘a coutamely or reproach, 
published to the defamation of the government, of a magistrate, or of a 
private person.” Now, contumely, reproach, and defamation, include 
every thing that can be construed into censure. No censuie, therefore, 
of the government, or even of a pul lic f nctionary, is safe in England. 
We shail produce only one other anthority, as b. ing both a very recent, 
and a very high one. On the trial in the cause, entitled, The King 
against Cobbet, 24th May 1804, Lord E.Jenborongh said, ‘Itis no new 
doctrine, that If a publication be calculated to alienate the affections of 
the people, by bringing the government into disesteem, wheiher the ex- 
pression be ridicule or obloquy, the person so conducting himself is ex- 
posed to the inflictions ot the law:—Itis acrime.’ Now, to poiat 
eut any fault in the government andoubtedly tends to biing, so far, 
the government into disestem. Therefore, to point out any fault in the 
government, is a liberty not allowed tothe press by the law of England, 


Several years ago, we expressed our sense of this important matter, 
in the following terms : ~ 


* The liberty of the press is, indeed, the most inestimable security 
of that of a people, because it gives that tone to the public feelings on 
which all liberty must ultimately rest. But how is itthatwe have 
learned to deem it one of our constitutional rights? A great deal is 
said about it in phamphiets ; a great deal is said about it in essays om 
government ; it is an ackvowledged privilege everywhere, butia West- 
minster-Hall. There, unluekily, it has neither a habitation nor a name, M. 
de Lolme tells ns, that he was struck at not being able to hear of any law 
which enacted the liberty of the press, till it oceurredto him thatit exe 
isted, becanse it was not forbiddea. But, with a little more inquiry, 
this ingenious foreigner might have found law enough against this soi- 
disant right, though none for it. The truth is, the liberty of the press does 
not exist, nor ever did exist in England, but by cownivance. And unless, 
at our distance from the metropolis, we are deceived as to the 
actual practice of the English conrts, the indulgence itself (viz. the 
connivance) has been reduced within very narrow limits. It is as di(s 
ficult for the most adroit pampiiletere to arraign public measures, withont 
blamiug public men, as for Shakespeare’s Jew to take his pound of flesi 
without a drop of blood; and if this is the fullest extent of the privilege, 
we may safely pronounce, that fari que sentias will be as much a phantom 
of right én pratice, as it has always been in Jaw.’ 


Tt certainly is not because we expect to prove any thing by our.own 
authority, that we have thoughtit worth while to present this passage 
to the eye of our readers: but merely to satify them that the opinions 
which we now deliver have not been hastily adopted, and are not the 
immediate. suggestion of any particular occurrence to which the public 
attention may bave been recently attracted. In fact, the anthors most 
inclined to strengthen to excess the springs of authority have not when 
men of discernment, failed to come to the same couciasion. That the 
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letter of the law,’ says Mr. Hume, ‘as much as the most flaming coart ser- 
ton, inculcates passive obedience, is apparent.’* ‘Tle laws of this 
country,’ says Mr. Burke, are for the most part constituted, and wisely 
0, for the general ends of government, rather than for the preservation of 
our particular liberties. Whatever, therefore, is done in support of liberty, 
by persons not in public trust, or not acting merely in that trust, is liable 
to be more or less out of the ordinary course of the law ; and the law itself 
is sufficient to animadvert upon it with great severity. Nothing, indeed 
ean hinder that severe letter from crushing us, except the temperaments 
it may receive from a trial by jury.’t These passages merit no ordinary 
attention. In the latter,‘ more is meant,’ by a great deal, ‘than meets 
the ear.’ The letter of the law would crush liberty, says Burke, but 
juries save it. They can only doso, then, by counteracting the law; by 
breaking it. And the sam of the matter is, that juries save liberty from 
being crashed, by delivering verdicts contrary to law. But, is this ac- 
tnally the case? or, if it were, is it desirable or necessary that it should 
be so? Is it true, that jaries would afford us sufficient security, had we 
administrators really beat on mischief, and were they men not to be de- 
terred from their purposes by the sense of public disapprobation ? For oar 
own parts, we are not of the same opinion with Mr. Burke. We do not as- 
cribe it to juries, that the letter of phe law has not been allowed to crush 
our national liberties. We ascribe it, without any hesitation, to the for- 
bearance of Judges, and the forbearance of Ministers; perhaps, we 
should rather say, to the prevalence of publi¢ virtue in the nation ; 
which disinclives judges and miuisters, though impelled to arbitrary 
condact by the strongest motives,and unrestrained bylaw, from ex- 
tingnishing the power of censure on their conduct. They are restrained 
by their respect for pablic opinion; by the knowledge which they are 
aware exists in the nation ; andthe prospect of the danger which, 
at a certain point, would attend national disapprobation. That juries, 
who, except on rare and rematkable occasions, are passive instruments 
in the hands of the jndge, would afford an adequate security against 
power and talents resolutely applied to the destruction of our liber- 
ties, there is not, we should suppose, aman in the kingdom who would 
undertake to maintain, The nation, *as Lord Liverpool on a recent 
occasion very justly observed, had the protection of juries in the 
time of Henry the Eighth and Charles the Second, but found them 
a very feeble obstacle to the inroads of arbitrary power. In fact, 
the atrocious scenes which were acted in the courts of justice, on the 
occasion of the Popish plot, afford a lamentable and instructive instance 
of the facility with which juries, when public delusion is first artfully 
spread may be made use of ag instruments to perpetrate the most foul 
and odious of the purposes of tyranty. 


With regard to the protection which it is pretended that the liberty 
of the press receives from juries, another circumstauce of decisive 
influence is to be considered. It is not by common juries, selected 
under extraordinary securities for impartiality of choice, but by special 
juries, selected under no adeqnate securities for impartiality ef choice 
that all causes for libel are tried. We are far from saying, that any im- 
proper influence has been ased, for a greater number of years than it is 
needful for us to look back, in selecting special jurymen for such trials. 
Indeed, we are perfectly persued, that if any such instances have oc- 
curred, they have been exceedingly few. But this we will say, and with- 
out fear of contradition, that with ministers and judges rests the power 
of selection ; and that to their virtue or discretion it is owing, if they 
make no useofit. The fact is, that they never need send a man to trial 
for libel, without being able to render themselves, if they please sure be- 
forehand of the verdict which will be pronounced against him. 


It is right that this important circumstance should be fally known. 
It is right that the merit of preserving to us that portion of the liberty of 
the press which we actually enjoy, should be ascribed to those to whom 
it is really dne—not to» juries, but to those under whom juries 
act. Itis right to point it out as an interesting subject of consider- 
ation, whether so important a security, for every thing valaable in 
government, should be leit to depend, as in this country it does, npon 
the virtuous forbearance of public men, under no other restraint 
against abuse, than the uncertain and ever-varying control of public in- 
spection and opinion. ‘The dangerous consequences,’ said Lord Ers- 
kine, in his memorable speech on the trial of the Dean of St. Asaph, 
* of the doctrines established on the subject of libel, are obscured from 
the eyes of many, from their not feeling the immediate effects of them in 
daily oppression and injastice: But that security is temporary and fal- 
lacious; it dep upon the convenience of government for the time 
being, which may not be interested in the sacrifice of individuals, and 
in the temper of the magistrate who administers the criminal law.’} 
In such a state of things, there is undoubtedly much to reform. The 
wer of punishing for libel, assumed and exercised by the Court of 
King’s Bench, is neither founded upon, nor guided by, any provision of 








we Hume’s History of England, vol. vii. p. 40. 
+ Burke, Thonghts on the Cause of the Present Discontents, p, 75. 
+ Speeches of Lord Erskiue, vol. i. p. 261, 
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the legislature whatsoever. The assent of Parliament to it is merely ne- 
gative. We assert, that there is not within the statate-book a single 
form of words, by which it is attempted to declare what libelling is, by 
which any form of degree of punishment is appointed for it, or by which 
it is so much as forbidden. There is no written standard, according to 
which the decisions of the courts are pronounced. The power rests on the 
sole foundation of the practice of the court of Star-Chamber, in which 
prosecutions for libel first commenced ; and the Judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench have all along had no other rule whatsoever for their con- 
duct, but the decisions pronounced by that arbitrary Court, and the deci- 
sions of preceding judges who followed its example. 


There are two principal sets of canses, in which Goveroment may 
emphatically be considered asa party. These are, causes, for trea. 
sou, and causes for political libels, The punishment, in the casa 
of treason, which is death and attainder, is greater than that in 
the case of libel. But the punishments awarded in the case of libel, fine, 
and imprisonment for any number of years, not to mention the pillory, 
canuot be regarded as light ones. They may happeu, and every now 
and then must happen, to be equal to the greatest—to involve the utter 
ruin and death of the individual ;—death, not instantaneous, and there. 
fore easy ; but death by the slow poison and protracted tortare of a dun- 
geon. Seldom indeed can it happen, that the injury to a maa’s health, 
the detriment to his affiirs the pains of confinement, do not amount to 
substantial confiscation and tortare. To many men, the pains of confine« 
ment alone, for any considerable time, are hardly less terrible and shock- 
ing than execution itself. Less than capital in appearance, the punish. 
ment for libel is on every occasion liable to become more than capital in 
reality; and, under the severe seutences which have been pronounced iu 
our own remembrance, must very often indeed, in point of actual suffer. 
ing approach to it. 


It is against the wrong application of the power of punishing as for 
treason, and the power of pouishing as for libel, that society has the 
greatest occasion to he effectually guarded by laws, If a choice were to 
be given, and it were absolutely necessary for society to remain exposed 
to the misapplication of the one power or other, we should have no hesi- 
tation in declaring, that itis of infinitely more importance to be protect- 
ed in the case of libel, than the case of treason. Of the twomeans of 
raising opposition to bad govérnment, viz. the application of physical 
force, and the application of intellectual force, it is to the application of 
physica! force that the law of treason stands opposed, add to the appli- 
cation of intellectual force that the law of libel stands opposed. Bat if 
the due and useful application of intellectual furce were thoroughly secur- 
ed, a case cannot very easily be conceived, in which any attempt to em. 
ploy physical force would not be necessary, and hence improper. The 
aecusation too, and the punishment as for treason, are something great 
and alarmivg. They figure dreadfully in all imaginations, and rouse 
the public to attention. Wherever despotism is not already confirmed 
and the public sentiments securely set at defiance, unjust punishment 
for treasonis not likely to be often inflicted. Ina comparatively rude 
period of society, it may be used, to a considerable extent as a means 
of protection for a despotism already established, which then degenerate 
into a tyranny. But itis in little danger of being employed, as a means 
of converting a free government into an absolute one. The case is ex- 
actly reversed with regard to libel, The punishment and accnsation, in 
this instance, strike not so forcibly upon the imagination, When cases 
calculated to interest the public are artfully avoided, prosecutions for li- 
bel are very apt to be passed over with neglect and indifference. The 
trnth however is, that nothing more is wanted than a habit of iatimidation, 
prodnced by these prosecutions, to silence the press with regard to the 
abuses of government; and, after that, the read to arbitrary power 
is clear of almost all obstractions. 


It is unfortanate that the British Legislature has adopted a very 
differeut conduct with regard to treason, and with regard to libel. The 
one it has defined. It has declared, in express and solemn words, what 
shall be punished as treason, and what shallnot. The other it has not 
defined. It has left, as yet, altogether undescribed by words, what shall 
be punished as libel, what shall not. The judge, without a shadow of a 
law given him by the legislature, looking only to the practice of the Star- 
Chamber, and of his predecessors who followed the example of the Stare 
Chamber, makes up a nule, according to his own views, for each particn- 
lar occasion. Let us attend to what the most eminent lawyers have ad- 
vanced concerning the danger and mischief of leaving, in any degree of 
ambiguity aud uncertainly, the lawson which the vital interests of the 
people depend ;—hear their well merited and vehement praises of the 
legislature, for taking the law of treason out of the incurable vagueness 
and uncertainty of unwritten or common law,—for limiting and circum. 
scribing it by an express form of words ; and then estimate the calamity, 
which still remains to be removed, of standing exposed, as a nation, to 
punishment fer a libel, while the offence has never yet been limited by 
any form of words, and the range of punisbment may be widened or nar 
towed at the discretion ef the judges. 3 , 
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The following are the words of Blackstone. ‘If the crime of high 
treason be indeterminate, this alone (says the President Montesquien) 
is sufficient to make any government degenerate into arbitrary power.’ 
We may certainly add, with equal trath, if the crime of libel be indeter- 
minate, this alone is sufficient, if therulers chuse, to destroy the liberty 
of the press. Blackstone goes on: ‘ And yet, by the ancient common 
law, there was a great I«titade left in the breast of the judges, to deter- 
mine what was treason, or not so.’ Not only the same, bnt a much 
greater latitude, as the nature of the case implies, is now left, by the ex- 
isting common law, in the breast of judges to determine what is libel, or 
not so. The learned jadge continnes—‘ Whereby the creatures of tyran- 
nical princes had apportunity to create abundauce of constructive trea- 
sons ; that is, to raise, by forced and arbitrary constructions, offences 
into the crime and punishment of treason, which never were suspected 
to be such.” And in the same manner we may pronounce, that if ever 
we shall have a prince of despotical, not to speak of tyrannical inclina- 
tions, his creatures will, by the indeterminateness of libel law, have op- 
portunity to create abundance of constructive libels; that is, to condemn 
and punish, not any crime, but the most meritorious actions, the just 
and faithful expesure of acts of misgoverament, with the ruiu and des 
truction of the author. . 


What was the remedy against so mach danger, from a conimon, un- 
written, indeterminate law, respecting treason? An act oflegislature, 
making the law written, precise, and unambiguons, ‘ But however,’ 
says Blackstone, ‘to prevent the inconveniences which began to arise in 
England from this multitude of constractive treasons, the statute 25. 
Edw. UL. ¢, 2. was made ; which defines what offences only, for the fa- 
ture, should be heid to be treason. Thus carefal,’ he continues, after 
specitying the different provisions of the statute, was the Legislature, 
in the reign of Edward the third, to specify and reduce to a certainty 
the vagne notions of treason, that had formerly prevailed in our Courts. 
Sir Matthew Hale is very high in his encomiums on the great wisdom and 
eare of the Parliament, in thus keeping judges within the proper bonnds 
and limits of this act, by not suffering them to ran out (upon their own 
opinions) into constructive treasons, though in cases that seems to them 
to have a like parity of reason. 

The application of all this is too obvious to require any obser- 
vation. But this is a point of such vital importance, that we must 
be forgiven for accumulating a few more authorities. In the ad- 
mirable speech which was delivered by Sir Vicary Gibbs. in the 
“defence of Mr. Teoke, in 1791,* he makes some valuable remarks 
on the mischief and danger arising from the uncertainty, from the power 


of unlimited extension, which belongs toan unwritten law, on the ehief’ 


points liable to eome to issae between governments and their snbjects. 
“Gentlemen,” he says, ‘1 will now state the authority under which this 
* Coart is founded, —I mean that statute which passed in what Lord Coke 
called a blessed Parliament, namely the stat. 25. Edw. IH, stating what 
constitates treason, and laying down an unerriug path by which a man’s 
condact could be followed ; and showing how a man should not be im. 
plicated in guilt withoat knowing what it was, which, I am sorry to say, 
before this statute, was astate engine for prosecutions for high treason.’ 
After reciting the principal provisions of the act, he goes on, ‘ Gentlemen 
you will observe, before this statute passed, treason was a crime undefin- 
ed by the statute law ;'---just as libel is now. What was the consequence ? 
Sir Vicary tells us?—* If a man was indicted for high treason, and a jury 
was told so, they could not have information enough totry him.’ It fol- 
lowed, as Sir, Vicary most traly remarked, that the jury in such circum. 
stances were necessarily dependent npon the Court. He goes on;—~ 
‘ And they must know,’ (viz. before their verdict) ‘ what treason is, and 
must learn from the Court what it was imputed to him.’ He adds, 
«After that statute, they learnt from a bigher authority what treason is. 
By this statute every branch of treason is pointed out, and therefore, 
that which was matter of law in the breasts of the judges became, by 
this statute, a matter of fact in the breasts of the jury.’ He goes on ;—‘The 
makers of the statute knew what an engine prosecutions for treason were 
mate; and inthe anxiety, that the subject should not be exposed to 
tague avd loose charges of treason, the statute goes onto prohibit any 
thing being considered as treason, except in the words of the statute.’ 


If it was of so much importance ‘that the subject should not be ex. 
posed to vague and loose charges of treason,’ we have already deciared, 
and we cannot too often repeat our opinion, that it is of still more impor- 
tance that writers on goverament, and the great principles of society, 
should not be exposed to vague aud loose charges of libel. And ifthe 
remedy against the evils of loose and -vague charges of treason, was a 
definition by statute of the crime ; so the only remedy against the evils of 
Jodse and vague charge oflibel, is a definition of libel by the legislature. 


We are exttemely happy to be sapported in the view we have takea 
of the importance of such an amendmeut of our libel law, by so high an 
authority as Lord Erskine. In bis speech on the motion of Lord Holland, 





© Trial of Jobe Morne Tooke, &c. token in short band by J, H. 
Blanchard, vel, ii, p. 137, 
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4th March 1811, for an acconnt of informations ex officio filed by the At. 
torney General, he said, * * When a man is accused of high treason, he is 
covered all over with the armour of the law. He hasa giantto fight 
with, when he lias to encounter the whole weight and influence of the 
Crown; and he is protected accordingly.—Now, why should not persons 
accused by the Attorney-General by ex officio information, have analogous 
protections? They have the same antagonist to fight with, and why not 
the same armour to¢over them? Allthe power and influence of Go« 
vernmeut are exerted equally against them ; and the cases are precisely 
the same, except that the Crown does net fight with the weapons that 
are mortal ; but the wounds they inflict may be desperate. Yet they 
not only have not analogous protection, but they are exposed to erceater 
dangers than in cases of ordinary crimes, by the abuse of special juries. 
He did not mean to complain of the institution, but of want of proper 
regulation. He had long the greatest respect for many gentlemen who 
served upon them ; but the most honest men were not equally fit for all 
trusts. They were often deeply connected with government ; engaged in the 
collection of the revenue, and magistrates in every county inthe kingdom. 
The list was not returned by the sheriff, but was made up by the Master 
in the office of the King’s Bench.’ Lord Erskine, on the subject of spe- 
cial juries goes further than we ventured to go. He says, that abuses 
do now exist ; all that we have said is, that special juries are an instro- 
ment ready preparad for abuse ; and that itis owing to the virtue of 
ministers, if the abuse was not perpetrated. The points as to whicta 
Lord Erskine desired to see the law of libel placed on the same footing 
with the law of treason, are points of great importance certainly ; but 
the accuracy or vagueness of the law itself is a point of still higher im 
portance. 


Blackstone informs ns, and informs us truly, that ‘from all opets 
attacks’ upon our liberty, we are in the present state of knowledge it 
England, abundantly secure. It is from‘ secret machinations,’ be says, 
‘which may sap and undermine it,’ that we have every thing to fear.t 
To the same purpose, Hume, in his Essay on the Liberty of the Press, 
informs us, that ‘it is seldom that liberty is lost all at once. Slavery has 
so frightful an aspect tomen accustemed to freedom, that it must steal im 
upon them by degrees, and mast diggnise itself in & thousaud shapes, im 
order t> be received,’ He asserts, accordingly, that ‘ it is sufficieatl 
known, that despotic power would steal in upon ns, were we not extreme- 
ly watchful to prevent its progress, and were there not an easy method 
of conveying the alaram from one end of the kingdom to the other. The 
spirit of the people mst frequently be rousefl to curb the ambition of 
the court; and the dread of rousing this spirit must be employed to pre- 
vent that ambition. Nothing so effectual to this purpose as the liberty 
of the press, by which all the learing, wit, and genius of the nation, mav 
be employed on the side of liberty, and every one be animated to its de~ 
fence. As long, therefore, as the republican part of our government cau 
maintain itself against the monarchical, it mast be extremely jealous of 
the press, as of the utmost importance to its preservation,’ Mr. Burke 
says —* Great, determined measitres, are not commonly so dangerous to 
freedom, They are marked with too strong lines to slide into use. No 
plea, nor pretence of inconvenience or evil example, (which must, in their 
nature, be daily and ordivary incidents) can be admitted as a reason for 
such mighty operations. Hut the true danger is, when liberty is nibbled 
away, for expedients, and by parts.’t 

These opinions, which we have chosen to support, not only by their 
own intrinsic evidence, but by the high authority of the writers who de~ 
livered them, sufficiently imply, that of all dangers at the present day 
besetting our liberties, the danger of leaving a door open for the des- 
traction of the liberty of the press, by a vague and indeterminate law of 
libel, is by far the greatest. 


The law of libel in this country presents, indeed, a phenomenon, to 
which we know not that a parallel is to be found ia the history of man« 
kind. Althongh founded entirely npon recent and practical authority, 
and claiming no reverence for antiquity or legislative sanction, it is a 
law at utter variance with the sentiments of every class and denomination 
of men, both public and private in the kingdom. Even Attorneys Ge~ 
neral themselves, in the very act of arrrainiug some unfortunate man for 
a libel, never fail to declare themselves friends to the liberty of the press, 
Not a man, probably, could be found ia the nation capable of understand. 
ing the meaning of the terms, who would not declare the freedom of the 
press to be ope of the first of political blessings—to be that sort of secu- 
rity for our liberties, without which all other securities would prove vain 
& ineffectual. In the celebrated trial of John Stockdale, in 1789, for a li. 
bel on the House of Commons, the Attorvey General endeavours to per. 
suade the jary to bring in a verdict of guilty, ‘lest a prejudice, on accoune 
of its licentiousness, should be raised against the press, and lest some. 
thing,’ said he, ‘ should be done, in that paroxysm of disgust, which migh, 





* See the Report in Cobbet’s Polit. Reg. March 13th, 1811. 

+ Commentaries, vol. iv. p. 350. : 

+ Letter to the Sheriffs of Bristol. p, 112,—Works, rol. ii. 4to, edi- 
tion. sili ial 
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be the gradual means ef sapping the foundation of that best of our liber- 
tes,—Aa Free PRess.’* Tn the trial of Mr, Perry, in 1793, the Attorney 
General (now Lord Eldon), after a panygeric upon the constitution, as 

“a model nearly approaching to perfection,—a constitution, under which 
a greater degree of happiness has been enjoyed, than by the subjects of 
any other government whatever,’ adds —‘ These blessings hive, ina 
great measure, sprung from the properly regulated frecdum of the Press; 
and, on maintaining that freedom on its proper principles, chiefly depends 
@ur security for the enjoyment of those blessings.’"—‘ [ never will,’ he 
says, ‘ disprte the right of any man fully to discuss topics respecting go- 
vernment, aud honestly to point ont what he may consider as a proper 
remedy of grievances.’¢ The Judge himself (Lord Kenyon), in the open- 
ing of his charge to the Jury on the same trial, said —* The liberty of the 
press has always been, and has justlyjbeen, a favourite topic with English- 
men... .Gentlemen,’ he continued, ‘ itis placed as the sentinel to alarm 
us, when any attempt is made on onr jiberties.’ { EvenSir Vicary Gibbs 
himself (forit is necessary to have aspecimen of the man whose repatati- 
on stands at present the highest for hostility to the press) declared, and 
we doubt hot with perfect sincerity, en the trialof Mr. Perry, Febrn.- 
ary 24th 1810—* A free, fall, and open discussion of every measure 
fonnected with the public affairs of the coutry, and into the conduct 
and measires of government, he was far from refusing to the condactors 
of the public prints. An attempt to eontrol the free exercise of this 
right, he should admit, would be improper and unjust. On that 
liberty, some of onr best privileges depended, It had been instrumental, 
‘in former days, in establishing and securing our free constitntion; 
and it might, when properly directed, be the means of preserving 
to us the same invaluable blessings in time to come.” § Hohononr- 
abie, however, as these declarations are to the eminent persons who pro. 
Nounced them, we canuot hesitate in saying, that they are all of them at 
variance with the law. That liberty of the press, so uniformly extoll- 
ed, the law enticely disallows. There is nota conceivable expression, 
passing censure upon any institution, any measare or any member of Go- 
vernment, which the ail-comprehending law of livel places not within the 
verge of punishment,—of pavishment short of life, and liable to anv de. 
gree of severity the Judges piease. The author of the Digest of Libel 
Law, quoting for his authorities Bacon's Abridgement. and Hawkin’s 
Pleas of the Crown, statesit asthe law. ‘that words, if published in 
writing, and tending in any degree to the discredié of a man, are libellous, 
whether sach words defame private persons ouly, or persons employed 
ina public capacity ; in which latter case, they are said to receive an 
aggravation, as they tend to scandalize the Government, by reflecting on 
those who are entrusted with the administration of public affairs.’] But 


ifevery thing that reflects on those entrusted with the administration of 


public affairs, if every thing tending to the discredit of any one of them 
be an aggravated libe!,—it is absurd and ridiculous to speak of the liber- 
ty of the press. Under the pressure, however, of this law, Lord Ellen. 
borough found himself.constrained, in the case of Cobbett to which we 
have already alluded, not only todeclare, that every thing which tends 
to bring the Government into disesteem is libellous, but to say, that, 
* by the law of England, there is no impanity to any persons publishing 
any thing that is iujurious to the feelings and happiness of an individa- 
al;’ J aud, in perfect conformity with this principle, to enumerate among 
the different libellous passages which the writing in question contained, 
that which questioned the fitness of Lord Hardwicke for the situation of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, ‘ He admits’ (says bis Lordship) this no. 
ble person to be celebrated for understanding the modern method of fat< 
ting a shee as well as any man in Cambridgeshire Now, gentlemen, 
what doesthis mean? Does it not clearly mean to infer, that Lord 
Hardwicke is ill-placed iu his high situation, and that he is only fit for 
the common walks of life?” ** There can be no doubt, that to pronounce 
a man in a bigh situation unfit for his office, would be disagreeable to his 
feelings ; but if the press mast not so much as insinuate that any public 
functionary is only fit for the private walks of life, it is but an idle moc. 
kery to tell ws we have a free press. We are far, however, from blaming 
Lord Ellenborough for these declarations ; for, npon the oniy ground of 
law, or supposed law, on which he had to proceed, we know not what 
else it was possible for him to declare; unless he had declared, that 
though such was the law, it was law which Juries and Jndges had very 
often taken the liberty of disregarding ; that, as often as they had done 
so, they had done their country good service ; and that, in general, by 
executing it, they bad done nothing but mischief. 


Can any contradiction, then, be greater than that which exists be- 





tween this law and the sentiments and practice of the nation? Is there 
* See the Speeches of Lord Erskive, vol. ii. p. 233. 


+ Ibid, p. 404, 405, 

+ Ibid, p. 447. 

§ See Report of the Trial by Mr. Perry. 

}) Digest of the Law concerning Libels, p. 5. 

q Soren of the Trial, Cobbeit's Polit. Reg. 2d June 3809, p. 
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any man, however inclined to screw up the springs of authority, who ree- 
kons it criminal to lay before the public, expressions reflecting upon the 

qualifications or practices of public men? Hear Mr. Windham himself, 
cecilia directly to this very point —‘ With respect to the abuse of pe: 
tronage, one of those by which the interests of countries will in reality 
most stiffer, perfectly agree, that it is likewise one, of which the go- 
vernment, properly so called, that is tosay, personsin she highest offices, 
are a3 likely to be guilty, a: id from their opportanities more likely to be 
guilty, than any others, Nothing can exceed the greediness, the sel- 
fishness, the insatiable voracity, ‘the profligate disregard of all claims 


: from merit or services, that we often see in persons in high official stati- 


ons, when providing for themselves, their relations or dependants. I am 
as little disposed as any one to defend them in this conduct. Let it be 
reprobated in terms as harsh as any one pleases, and much more than it 
commonly is,’* Does Mr. Windham here teach the legai doctrine of not 
touching the feelings of public men? Does he not, in opposition to it, 
say, that they cannot be touched too harshly, when by the abuse of pa- 
tronage they have acted wrong? Did Mr. Burke think it criminal to 
publish any thing having a tendency to bring the goverument into dises- 
teem when he thas wrote ? ‘ No man, I believe, will consider it merely ag 
the language of spleen or disappointment, iff say, that there is something 
particularly alarming inthe present conjuncture. There is hardly a 
man iu or out of power who holds any other language. That govern. 
mentis at once dreaded and contemned; that the laws are despoiled 
of all their respected and salutary terrors; that their inactionis a@ 
subject of ridicule and their exertion of abhorrence; that rank, and 
office, and title, and all the solemn plausibilities of the world, have 
lost their reverence and effeet; that our foreign politics are as much 
deranged as our domestic economy ; that our dependencies are slack. 
ened in their affection, and leosened from their obedience; that 
we kuow neither how io yield nor how to enforce; that hardly any 
thing above or below, abroad or at home, is sound and entire ; but 
that disconnexion and’ confusion, in offices, in parties, in families, in 
parliament, in the nation, prevail beyond the disorders of any former 
time !—These are fatts universally admitted aud lamented.’+ Did he re« 
gard the feelings or reputation of ministers, in a body, when he printed 
these words ?—The ministers, instead of attending to a duty that was so 
urgent on them, employed themselves, As USUAL, im endeavours to destroy 
the reputation of those who were bold enough to remind them of it.’t Did 
he think it wrong to defame the government, whea he declared,as ig 
the following words, that the House of Commons had become se corrupt, 
that he felt degraded by being placed in it? 
he, that the House, surrendering itself to the guidance, not of an autho. 
rity grown out of experience, wisdom and integrity, butof the aceid- 
euts of court favour, had become the sport of the passious of men, at 
ence rash and pusilianimous,—that it had even got into the habitof re. 
fusing every thing to reason, and surrendering every thing to force,— 
all my power of obliging either my country or individuals was goue; all 
the lastee of my imaginary rank was tarnished, and I felt degraded 
even by my elevation.’§ Did he think it wrong to pour forth the most un- 
measured accusations againstthe highest men, when he printed and 
published the following expressions relating to Mr. Pitt and Lord Mel. 
ville ?—* With a knowledge of this disposition, a British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Treasurer of the Navy, impelled by no public ne. 
cessity, in a strain of the most wanton perfidy which has ever stained 
the annals of mankind, have delivered over to plunder, imprisonment, 
exile, and death itself, according to the mercy of such execrable tyrants 
as Amir al Omra and Paul Benfield, the unhappy and deluded sonis, 
who, untaught by uniform example, were still weak enough to put their 
trust in English faith.'] Or, when, ia the same speech, he declared, by 
one of the most cutting expressioos which the language afforded, that 


Mr, Pitt, by a specific attraction, gravitated to every intriguing and rap~ 


acions character? & Or when he accused the same celebrated minister of 
sacrificing ‘all the natural interests of this kiagdom,’ te ap intrigning 
connexion with Mr. Benfield? ‘ A single Benfield,’ be says,‘ outweighs 
them ail; a criminal, who long since onght to have fattenedghe region. 
kites with his offal, is, by his Majesty’s ministers, euthroned in the gov- 
eroment of a great kingdom, and enfeoffed with ap estate, whieh in 
comparison effaces the splendour of all tbe uobility of Europe.’ ** 


When the press teems every day with censures 80 severe as these, 


both on the agents and measures of government, censures published by » 


the highest and most respected characters ia the nation, who, so far 


trom being punished, are often raised to honours and power, what is the. 








* Cobbet’s Parl. Debates, v. 14, p. 758, 


+ Burke, Tuoughts ou the Cause of the present Discontents, p. s 


+ Letter from Edmund Burke, Esq. to T. Burgh, Esq. p. 38. 

§ Ib. p. 54. 

|| Speech on the Nabob of Arcot's Debts, Barke’s Works, vol. ii, 
p. 494. Ed dte. 

{J Speéch on the Nabob of Arcot’s Debts, Burke’s Works, vol. iiy 
p. 613. ** Ibid, p. 516, 
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public to think, when it every now and then bebolds an unfortunate vic- 
tim singled out ‘qr censures not exceeding, if they eqnal, those which 
are anpunished? Seldom, indeed, can it torbear to think, what, in the 
celebrated prosecution of Wiskes for a hbel, Mr. Burke deciared that he 
thought. ‘ Iwill not velieve, what'uo other man living veieves, that 
Mr. Wilkes was punished for the indecency of his publications, or the 
impiety of his ransacked closet. If be bad fallen iin a common slaught- 
er of libellers and biasphemers, Tcould well believe that nothing more 
was meant than was pretended. Bit whea [see that, tor years togethér, 
full as impigns, and perhaps more dangerous writings to religion, aud 
virtue, and ordér, have not beea puaoished, nor their authors disconn- 
tenanced, L must consider this as a shocking and shameless preteace. 
Does not the public behuld with indigoation, persons not only generally 
scandalous in their lives, but the identical persoas who, by their society, 
their instruction, theit example, their eacouragement, have drawn this 
maa into the very fauits which have tarnished the cabal with a pretence 
for his prosecution, luaded with every kind of favonr, honour and dis- 
tinction which a court can bestow? Add bat the crime of servility (the 
foedum crimen servitulis) iv every other crime, and the whole mass is im- 
mediately transmuted into virtue and becomes the just sanject of reward 
and honour. When, therefore, I reflect upon this method pursued in 
distributing punishments, Imust conclude, that Mr. Wilkes is the object 
* of persecution, not on account of what be has done in common with 
ethers who are the objects of reward, but for thatin which he differs 
from many o' them; th.t he is pursued for the spirited dispositions 
which ace blended with his vices ; for bis unconquerable firmness, for 
his resulate, indefatigable, streuuous resistence agaiust oppression.’ * 


Que thing there is wich, in the present state of prosecutions for 
libel, cauuot tail to command attention, viz, that the ministerial prints 
abound, to fully as gieat a degree as their antagonists, in all the vices 
which can adhere to the mode of censuriug pablic men; yet itis a rare 
Case, tudeed, to see any of them punished. Let any one read the abuse 
which, during the present administration, has in certain prints been 
poured out against another eminent paity in th» State, for not ove word 
ef which did we ever hear that one maa bas ever been called to account. 
Aud what conclusion cau the fair, the disinterested and intelligent part 
of the community torm?) = What else, than that the law of libel is a law 
te punish ali those wu dare to speak ill of the ménister ; and that the 
liberty of the press, 1s a liveity to speak ill of those whu are the minis- 
ter’s euemies? 

it bs suificientiy obvious, that, with regard to political subjects, and 
public meu, the tiverty of tue press may be abused in two ways, The 
oue is, wheu good public measures, auu good puviic men, are blamed; 
—the other is, When vad puvlic measures, aud bad public men, are prais- 
ed. Of these iso, we stiould cousider the last as being infinitely the 
worst, itis motouly, beyuud ali comparison, the most prevalent, as be- 
ang the best paid, anu yoi at all puntsbea: Bat it is infinitely the most 
davgerous and fatal iv its operatiun, Lt is the skreen by which, more 
effectuaily than by any thing else, power is concealed in that gradual 
Progress to despotism, which the distinguished authors ovove quoted 
d@escrived as its must dangerous, and aimost its only dangerous approach. 
Aud, even when bolting worse than imvecility wields we reins, it is 
ahat by which it is chiefly upheid in its biunders, tillit ripeus national 
misfortunes into national ruin. Every thing the government pertorms 
is asserted, and with pretended demonstration proved, to be excellent. 
Every plausible circamstance which cau be discovered beloaging to it, is 
dispiayed in the most advantageous light, aud fixed habitualiy in the 
public eye, whiie every dangerous or mischievous circumstance is care- 
tuliy disguised or hidden from the view. To the great mass of mankind, 
whose muds ave chiefly passive in the reception of their opinions, no- 
thing more is needed to make them believe that their government is 
adwmiuabie, than perpetually to hear that it is so. 
sirongest minds, itis well known that the tide of popular opiuion, if 
running withany considerable strength, is al) batirresistivie. If all the 
Writers, hen, in the pay of guverument, or who aspair to share in the 
wages of servility, bave full scope to praise and misrepresent, as well 
as to calanmniate and abuse, in the maintenance of promotion aud mis- 
rule; and it those who are indepeudent and virtuous are either prevent. 
ed altogether trom laying the mischiet open to view, aud creating a pro- 
per seuse of its maguitude, or even to auy considerable degree iutimida- 
ted from duing 80; itis evideat what au opportunity is afforded to de- 
jusi ov, and how au infatuated people may be led on to hug their chains, 
aud kiss the hand that fastens ithemon, tik they not only surround 
ahew bodies, but are revetted to their necks, 


Such are the fatal consequences of misplaced praise of public mea- 
aures and public men, asit regards the people. As it regards princes 
themselves, it is that flattery, aud on its most extensive scale, and in its 
most opperative shape, which all the wise and virtuous mea who have 
written on the interests of princes have described as their most deadly 
bane; as the grand seducer which misieads them from their daties ; 
which encourages them ia every weakness and in every vice; and places 





* Burke, Thoughts on the Cause of the present Discontents, .p 76, 
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and keeps them in the road which conducts both them and the people to 
their rnin. tis evident, therefore, that if any exercise whatsoever of 
the press be an abuse, its becoming the vehicle of undeserved praise of ” 
public men and public measures is an abuse; and if mischief be the 
ground of complaint, no other abuse presents so many and cogent reasons 
for being, restrained by punishment. When we hear the censures, theres 
fore, pronounced by the press, made the per»etual topic of invective and 
execration, while all the mischief committed by it, in shedding the poie 
son of false praise, is regarded with approbation, we can he at no loss 
for the motive of such a conduct. When, of two natioual evils, the great~ 
est is adopted as a favonrite, while the smaliest is selected as the object 
of concentrated autipathy, we kuow what to think either of the heads or 
ofthe hearts of the men who thus distiibute their affections. 


We have, at the same time, a just sense of the evils which 
arise from the abnse of censure pronounced by the press. In 
regard to the public transactions of ymblic men, or their qua- 
lifications for public trusts, as we deem no praise to be an abuse 
but that which is undeserved, so we deem no censure. Wherever real 
incapacity in a public man is pointed out—wherever the real impolicy 
or mischief of a wrong measure is stript of its disguise, and made to aps 
pes in its own shape, we conceive that the nation is served in the highe 
est instance ; and any thing rather than an abuse; has been affected by the 
press, But we readily grant, that when, by the influence of false cen- 
sure,a nation is made to disapprove of a good measure, or a good mi- 
nister, and to defeat the one, or deprive iis:If ot the other, the press 
has been the source of mischief. There are, however, two ree 
medies against this, whose united virtue can seidom fail to be efs 
fectual. There is, in the first place, refutation of the censure by the 
same channel; a grand and appropriate cure, and which, considering 
the force of trath, will generally prevail, And there is punishment, 
which, as often as a man brings an accusation which he cannot support, ° 
may be inflicted in measure and proportion, 

There is, however, another danger, real or imaginary, of which 
certain classes of men hold up to their own eyes a colossal and hideous 
picture; and labour earnestly with it to appal the hearts of other men;— 
that is the danger of anarchy, arising from excessive censure of measures 
of governmeat and pablic men. Now without pretending for the 
present to measure very accurately the degree in which the press ever 
has contributed to produce the evils of auvarchy, oris ever likely to 
contribute, this we take upon us without any hesitation to say, that the 
abuse, in the way of censure, has far less tendency to produce the evils 
of anarchy, than the abuse in the way of praise has to produce the evils 
of despousm ; and that despotism is by far the mnst imminent danger 
It is from tue praise, and got from the ceasare, that society has infinite 
ly the most te dread, 


To point ont the exact limits of the power of the press to disorder 
society by the abuse of censure, would require a miaate analysis of the 
nature and constitution of different gevernments. A few obvious 
considerations, however, may be presented, which afford no inaccurate 
standard to judge by. Of those countries which have enjoyed the most — 
ef the power of censure by the press; aud those which have enjoyed 
the least:—in which has there appeared the greatest disposition to anar- 
chy, and in which least? The answer which the experienced of meee 4 
present to us, will surprise those who have credulously lent their fait 
to the men who have jately been so active in traducing the application 
of censure by the press. The only couutries in which any tolerable 
degree of the liberty of the presshas ever been enjoyed, have been a 
tew of the Protestant countries of modern times—Engiand, Holland, 
Switzerland, and the United States of North America. Now, so far 
from showing the greatest tendency to anarchy,—of ail countries that 
ever existed, these have been the farthest removed from that tendency. 
In what country in Europeis there so much tendency toinsurrection, 
as in Turkey ? And what other countries of Europe have the most near« 
ly resembied Tarkey in that particular? We answer—Italy; and 
whatever country has shared the most in that despotism which Italy, 
exercised upon the thouglits and expressions of the people. 


Bat the revolution of France is something which agitates the ima- 
ginations of men, aud which, without allowing them time to render 
themselves in any tolerable degree acquainted with the facts of that ex- 
traordinary event, makes them fear and detest in the mass all things 
which, justly or unjustly, have been ever supposed to have had a share 
in producing it. The abuse of the press was carried to a great height 
during the excess of the French revolution;—tve abuse, therefore, of 
the press was, they tell us, the cause of these excesses. This we consi- 
der to be that fallacy, or mistake of the judgement, which is classing 
and demonstrating the sophisms, Aristotle called To 4n aerioyv we atrioy, 
non causa procausd. The abusses of the press which attended the ex. 
cesses of the French revolution, we regard as the effect, not the cause 
of the public disorders, It will not be asserted, that public discontent 
and public insurrection were vot more freqnent before there was a 
press than since, Now, suppose that, by the progress of such discon- 
the tent, bands of government had become as nearly dissolved as the 
wereia France at the time of the assembling of the States General; wil 
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any considerate man take npon him to say, that the samie, or as great 
excesses might not have taken place had no press existed? Were 
there never any cruel and sanguinary revolutions, bat where there was 
a press? It would really appear as if the terror of the French revolu- 
tion had paralyzed the understandings, as well as extinguished the pub- 
lic virtnes of a great number of men. 

Mr, Burke, who, though his lights were not very steady, saw by 
glances a great way into the stracture and play of the machine of socie- 
ty, has well described those turbulent spirits who, by means of the press, 
or by any other means, are in danger of becoming the anthors of mis- 
chief in a revolution, ‘ Aspecies of men,’ says he, ‘to whom a state of or- 
der would become a sentence of obscurity, are nourished into a dangerous 
magnitude by the heat of intestine disturbances; and it is no wonder 
that, by a sort of sinister piety, they cherish, in their tur, the disorders 
which are the parents of all their consequence.’"* To the prevalence, 
in France, of such men as these, and to the abuse of the press, has the 
revolution and all its evil consequences been ascribed. Now, what says 

r. Barke on this important qnestion? ‘ Snperficial observers,’ says he, 
‘consider such persons as the cause of the public uneasiness, when, in 
truth, they are nothing more than the effect.’ This isa truth of prodi- 
gioys importance ; of which Burke himself but too easily and too com- 
pletely, at an after period, lost sight ; and by his eloquence, induced too 
many others to follow bis example, The expressions which immediate- 
ly follow in the same passage are not less remarkable, nor less at va- 
riance with subseqnent doctiines of the same writer. ‘Good men,’ says 
he, ‘look upon this distracted scene with sorrow and indignation. They 
stand in a most distressing alternative. But, in the election among 
evils, they hope better things from temporary confusion, than from esta- 
blished servitude.’ 

There is another grievons mistake involved in this prejudice with 
regard to the matter of fact. It was not the abuse of a free press 
which has witnessed during the French revolution; it was the abuse of 
? enslaved press. The press was at alltimes the exclusive instrument 
of the domineering faction, who made use of it to calumniate their ene- 
mies and agitate the people; but prevented, by the terrors of extermi- 
nation, all other men from making nse of the press to expose their ma- 
chinations avd character, It was exactly that species of abuse which 
is committed, in different degrees, by every set of rulers in France, in 
Eagland, or any where else, who allow more latitude to freedom of ex- 
pression on their own side, than on that of their opponents. Had real 
freedom of the press beeu enjoyed—had the honest men whom France 
contained been left a channel by which to lay. their sentiments before 
the public—had a means been secured of insteueting the people in the 
real nature of the delusions which were practised upon them, the enor- 
mities of the revolution would have been confined within a narrow com- 
pass, and its termination would have been very different. The en- 
lightened and intrepid author of the work before us affords an admira- 
ble passage on this subject, which cannot fail to be read with delight 
and instruction, 


* Oui, je ne le dissinanlerai pas, la France, depuis dix ans, n’a été 
bauieversée que par Ja license de la presse, abandonnée exclusivement 
& quelques groupes de perturbateurs; et la France ne se regenera 
que par la Jiberté generale de la presse, qui comprimera en tout sens la 
license des pertarbateurs. 


‘Cette liberté de la presse, annoncée avec emphase ala téte de 
trois Constitutions, n’a presque jamais existé que pour la faction domi- 
nante: celle-ei donnait son symbole, l'etendait, le modifiait an gré de 
son caprice; maistont homme, non affiliéd la secte, qui osait penser 
d’apré lui-méme, ecrire d’aprés la raison universelle, etait tratné a la 
Guiane, ou périssait sur l échafaud. 

*Si la loi constitntionelle de la liberté de la presse, avait été res- 
pectée en 1792, dans tous les hommes qu'elle devait atteindre, croit on 
qite la France aurait deshonoré a jamaisla cause de Vindependance de 
Viomme, en enveyant son Roi aa supplice ? 


¢ Si cette Jai avait protegé ala Convention la masse entiére des 
étres pensans, et non simplement quelques hordes demagogues, qui mai- 
trisaient ’Assembiée Nationale tour-d-tour, croit-on que la guerre de la 
Vendée efit pris maissance ; que Lyon eit perda ses arts, ses citoyens, 
et ses edifices ; que par un renversement absolu de logique, on efit re- 
uni également ensemble deux mots aussi contradictoires, que celui de 
revolutionaire et celui de gouvernement? 


* Si cette loi avait convert de son egide, ily a trente mois, tous les 
hommes qui s’honoraient du titre de Frangais, croit-on qu’on anrait im- 
punément abjuré la loyauté nationale en mobilisant la dette publique, 
que des tables de proscription, signées au théatre. de |'Qdéon, auraient 
deporté sur des plages pestilentielies, le patriotisme, le courage, et les 
lumiéres ? 

* L1.est done demontré que snr-tont depnis. 1791, la presse a pu étre 
licencieuse entre les mains des factions ; mais qn’elle u’a presque jamais 
été libre daus celles de la masse des gens de bien,’ 





* Thoughts op the Cause of the present Discontents, p. 57. 


Sach was the state of the press in France @oring the excesses of 
the revolution. -The licentiousness which it displayed was not the licen- 
tiousness of freedom, but the licentionsness of slavery; and freedom 
would have been the most effectual cnre of all its evils. What our au- 
thor advances on this latter subject is not less worthy of beiug heard, 
than the facts which he brings to view in the former. 


‘Il n’y a qu'on moyen de titer le remede dn sein méme dn mal, 
c'est d’etendre le privilege inhérent & l'homme d’evoncer sa pensée, 
de mamiere qu’en cesssant d’étre exclusif, il cessse d’étre nuisible ; 
c’est de rendre la presse si libre qu'elle cesse d'etre licensieuse. 


* Quelqnes hommes qui veulent penser senis, sans donte pour n’avoir 
point de rivaax daos l’art de nnire, diront qu’il est un mode pins simple 
de prevenir les insarrestions écrites contre le pouvoir; c’est, non de 
ciccouscrire la liberté de la presse, non de Petendre indefinimeat, mais 
de l’aneantir. 


‘Ce raisonnement émane dua supréme despotisme, et s'il m’est per- 
mis de dire toute verité, ne mene ane supréme extravagance qu’a &c. 


If men would employ a little patient consideration in forming their 
notions, wé should not despair of getting all bat a few, to join with us 
in opinion, that, so far from the freedom of the press beiag the cause of 
the French revolution, had a free press existed in France, the French re- 
volution never would have taken place. It is the natural, nay, we may 
confidently say, the necessary effect ofa free press, so to liarmonize toge< 
ther the tone of the government and the sentiments of the peuple, that no 
juring opposition between them can ever arise. By the free circulation 
of opinions, the government is always fally apprised, which, by no other 
means it ever can be, of the sentiments of the people, andfeels a decided 
interest in conforming to them. As it mast thus, in some degree, mould 
itself upon the sentiments of the people, so it feels an interest in fashion- 
ing the sentiments of the people to a conformity with its views. It is 
at pains to instruct, to persuade, and to conciliate. It actsnot with a 
proud and negligent disdain of the feelings of the people. In a word, 
the government and the people are ander a moral necessity of acting 
together; a free press compels them to bend to one another; and any 
contrariety of views and purposes liable to arise, can never come 
to such ahead as to threaten convulsions, We may sefely affirm, 
that more freedom of the press granted to our own country, would have 
the salutary effect of harmonizing, to a much greater degree, the tone 
of government and the sentiments of the people, and of rendering ail 
violent opposition between them. still more improbable thaa even at pre- 
sent itis. We may even go farther: we may speak of that state of con- 
valsion itself, against which so many of our contemporaries think it ne- 
cessary to, take so many precautions. Were that revolution, which we 
think so very little probable, really to happen, nothing would prove soa 
strong a bulwark against the abuses, to which a state of revolation i¢ 
apt to give birth, as the freedom of the press, so clearly established and 
modified by law, and the atility of its exercjse so fally proved by expe- 
rience, that it would be impossible for the public tobe deceived in re. 
gard to the shackles which a predominant faction might desire to im- 
pose upon that freedom, or in regard to the false glosses which it wonid 
endeavour to put upon its own and other men’s transactions. 


That the press, too, though calculated to produce important effects 
iu the slow progress of ages, is an instrament with which no violent and 
sudden changes can ever be effected, we should think abundantly evi- 
dent, npon alittle consideration of its very natnre. This is a cireum- 
stance which did not escape the sagacity of Mr. Hume, and which, 
though cantious aud timid with respect to government, even to a degree 
as Mr. Fox justly remarks, of womauish imbecility, he hesitated not to 
express in several of the first editions of his Essays. The point is so well 
handled by him, and his authority is so high, that we prefer delivering 
our sentiments uponit, it his wordsto onrown. * Since, therefore,’ says 
Mr. Hume," ‘ the liberty of the press is so essential to the support of 
our mixed government, this safficiently decides the question, whether 
this liberty be advantageous or prejdicial; there being nothing of great- 
er importance in every state than the preservation of the antié¢nt go- 
vernment, espicially if it he a free ove. But I would fain goa step fur- 
ther, and assert, that such a liberty is attended with so few inconvenien- 
ces, that it may be claimed as the common right of mankind, and onght 
tobe indulged them almost inevery government; except the ecclesiasti- 
cal, to which indeed it would be fatal. We need not dread, from this 
liberty, any such ill consequences as followed fronr the harangnes of the 
popular demagogues of Athens-—and tribanes of Rome. A man reads a 
book or pamphict alone and coolly. There is none present froin whom 
he can catch the passion by coutagion. He is not hurried away by the 
force and energy ofaction, And, should he be wrought npto never so 
seditious a humone, there is.no violent resalution presented to him, by 
which he can immediately vent his passion. The liberty of the press, 
therefore, however abused, can scarce ever excite popular tumults or re- 
bellion. And as to those murmurs or secret discontents it may occa- 
sion, ’tis better they shonld get vent in words, that they may come to the 
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knowledge of the magistrate before it be too late in order to his provid-, 
ing a remedy against them, “Mankind, "tis trie, have always a great. 

er propension to believe what is said to the disadvantage of their gover- 

nors, than the eontrary; but this inclination is inseparable from them, 

whether they have liberty or not. A whisper may fly as quick, and be 

as pernicious as apamphlet. Nay, it will be more pernicions, whéré men 

are not accustomed to think freely, Or distinguish betwixt truth and 

falsehood.’ ‘ 

Here, forthe present, we must suspend onr observations, On 
some of the most important topics connected with the sub- 
ject, we have been altogether unable to tonch. We have not been able 
to mention any of the considerations which prescribe as well as fix, the 
limits within which the liberty of the press should be confined But we 
promise not to lose sight of the subject. The liberty of the press is a 
point on which so much depends, and with regard to whith there is still 
in this country so much roon for reform, that we shall not be easily in- 
daced to remit our efforts, till that sort of legisiative provision, which 
we have here endeavoured to describe, be at last bestowed upon the 


nation. _— 
South American Affairs. 


The following is an abstract of the Official Papers which accompani- 
ed that document. They are limited in their dates to a year and a half, 
viz, between July, 1820, and January, 1822: — 


LA PLATA. 


The first is a letter from the Secretary of State, Mr. Q. Adams to a 
Mr, J. Forbes, of New York, instructing him to proceed to Buenos 
Ayres or Chili, according to circumstances, and pointing out to him the 
duties he will have.to perform, or the services which it may be in his 
power torender. The following paragraph in this paper evinces suffici. 
ently the object of the Government, and describes the task and requisite 
Qialifications of its agent ;—*‘ As acitizen ofthe United States, the, 
first advice 1 shall give you is to observe and report with all the vigi- 
lance, and discernment, and penetration, and fidility to your couatry 
that you possess, the movements ofall parties, bat to make yourself a 
partisanto none. From the documents lately received, it is apparent 
that a negociation has been some time on foot between the late Govern. 
ment of Buenos Ayres and France. It is well known that a negociation 
ef much longer standing has existed between the same Government and 
Portugal; nor has Mr, Ribadavia been residing two or three years to 
no purpose in England. To ascertain the rea) movements of ali these par- 
ties, a veutral position, a veytral heart, and an observing mind, are in- 
dispensible. In recommending it to your attention, I would add the 
caution, neither to take upon trust what any man shall tell you, without 
asking yourself what it is his interest or wish that you sbould believe, 
nor to give more weight to conjectures than the circumstances under 
which they are formed will warrant.” These instructions are commn. 
nicated on the 5th July, 1820; and on the 2d of September, the same 
years, we have a dispatch from Mr. Forbes, from Buenos Ayres, in which 
he announces -“* with pleasure a new organization of the Government, 
which promises great stability and character, and from whose exertions 
the most important reforms are daily taking piace.” By this change he 
means the appointment of Ribadavia to the head of the Goverument, and 
of Don Manne! Jose Garcia to the department of the Treasury. The fol- 
lowing paragraph of Mr. Forbes’ dispatch is important, as shewing the 
disposition of the Government of Buetos Ayres towards privateers who 
assumed their flag and compromised tlieir character: — 

“ Tyesterday saw Mr. Ribadavia fora few minntes, and again re- 
ceived an apology for his delay of the tong promised couference. I took 
occasion to say that I was aware of his g in the ar- 
dnous place he held, and must conform to his convenience, but that 
there was one subject on which I had been instructed to communicate 
the views of my Government, and which, by the information daily receiv- 
ed, became most impetiously pressing, as interesting to the character of 
this Government, which I knew he had so much at heart, I then stated 
that, by late advices from the West Indies, the horrors of piracy, which 
as so justly excited universal indignation, were daily increasing, as well 
by the numbers of the vessels as by their strength of armament, and the 
boldness of their nefarious enterprises ; that, recently, a vessel fitted out 
here under the name of the Confederation, bad changed her name and 
her Commander, and was captured under the commission of Artigas, by 
a French frigate, and carried into Martinique, from whence the Captain 
aud a number of the crew, being seamen of the United States, had been 
sent to Philadelphia in a French armed brig for trial ; that all these ves- 
sels were notoriously furmished with several different commissions, and 
according to the privateering regulations of this Province they were to 
be deemed pirates ; that one of them had recently fired on a Government 
brig of France, and killed the Commander; that I was instructed by my 
Goveroment to make the strongest remonstrances on this subject. To 
all these observations Mr. Ribadavia replied, that this evil wonid no long- 
er exist; that thére would soon be given an order recalling all priva- 
teers; that he was fully convinced that the most important object wih 
this Government is to acquire the good will and frieadship of all other 











Governments, and that he was determined to make every sacrifice to at- 
tain this greateod. He said that Governments seated in perfect peace 
and security reasoned calmly on these subjects, but that this country had 
experienced so many difficulties in its struggle fur Independence, that the 
Government had beén compelled to adopt the strouigest measures against 
the Spanish commerce ; ‘ bat, said he, ‘ this is now all finished.” 


On the snbject of the piracies practised under the Independent flag» 
Mr. Forbes had an interview with the Chief Minister of State, Mr, Ri- 
badavia, on the 17th of September, 1820, from the minute of which the 
following interesting passages are extracted :— 


““T then continued the forcible expositions inthe instractions to 

Commodore Perry of the evils and horrors of the system of piracy, as 
practised by vessels carrying various colours of the South American 
Provinces, and stated to him that the United States would not acknow- 
ledge as legal any commission granted in blank ; which he said was per- 
feetly just, and continued by saying, that he was fully sensible of all the 
injury which had been done tothe canse and character of these Provin- 
ces, and deprecated as much asany one the atrocities which had been 
committed on neutral commerce; that the Government had determined 
on anentire change of system, and that, probably, this daya Decree 
would be drawa op, revoking all. privateer commissions, and ordering 
them all to return within a given period’; but this decree would be com- 
municated to me, when it would be seen if any thing more efficacious re- 
mained to be done within the scope of the Government’s authority. I 
observed that the decision of the Government was in perfect unison with 
the whole system now going into operation eminently wise and politic, 
and wonld have a most important influence on the opinion of other nati- 
ons in regard to this country: that as nothing had so much operated to 
damp the enthusiasm of my countrymen in favour of South American li- 
berty as the enormities committed under the patriot flags, so nothing 
would so effectually tend to re-animate their good wishes as the suppression 
of those crying abuses. I stated to the Minister the measures adop:ed by 
Congress to repress the predatory system, aud particularly the Act of the 
20th of April 1815, of which he requested and 1 promised a copy. I next 
réad from the instruction of the 12th of Jaly1820, the remarks on the sub- 
ject of commercial preferences,and the magnanimous feeling with which 
the Government of the United States disclaimed any wish to barter an 
acknowledgment of the independence ofthese provinces for any exclusive 
advantages in their commerce ; at the same time their firm reliance that 
no sneh exclusive privileges would be granted to other nations to the pre- 
judice of the United States. On this Mr. Ribadavia assured me that it 
was the firm determination of this Goveromgnt to grant no exclusive 
privileges of commerce to any nation whatever, and that Tricht commu. 
nicate this decision to my Government, with an assurance that the most 
complete reliance might be placed ou it. The Minister proceeded, that 
his most decided opinion was, that no measure whatever ought to be ta- 
ken to solicit an acknowledgment of the independence of those provinces 
by any Government; he expressed himself in flattering terms of his good 
will towards me personally ; and added, that it would be an abuse of the 
confidence I had evinced towards him, if he were to engage me to make 
any representations to my Government tending to that end ; and that he 
was much less disposed to take any such measure towards any Govern. 
ment of Europe- That sueh proceeding must operate, if unsuccessful, 
to the humiliation of the provinces; and, if successful, to mislead the 
people by persuading them that such recognition was all sufficient to 
their political existence aud happiness ; that, in his opinion, the most effi- 
cacions system would be to establish order and wise institutions of go- 
vernment throughont the provinces, and to shew themselves worthy of 
the fraternity of other nations, when it wonld be voluntarily offered ; 
that such volontary recognition, in every point of view, wonld be much 
more beneficial than that protection which should result from a compro. 
mise of honour or interest ;—that he had told his countrymen, de haute 
voix, his sentiments on the important topic of self-government; that 
mach was to be done, but that he hoped to see the successful progress of 
a sound system of domestic and foreign policy.” 


The following facts or observations regard the Government of 
Buenos Ayres and the state of Brazil. The dispatch of the American 
Agent, from which they are extracted, is dated on the 26th of October 


“In the mean time, Ribadavia and Garcia, firm as they are en. 
lightened and patriotic, are pursuing ‘the even tenourof their way,- 
They have added public credit to the other sinews of war which this pro 
vince before possessed, by repaying with great punctuality iu gold seve" 
ral loans (a thing withont example in the history of this revolution)? 
they enjoy now to so great a degree the confidence of the communitys 
that I believe they could borrow toany reasonable amonnt, for an im- 
mediate exigency. It is said, also, that an entirelynew system of fi- 
nance is agreed on, and wili appear ina few days. By this tariff, as it 
had been represented to me, the duties, witha very few exceptions, 
will be advalorem, and will vary from 5 to 15 per cent, Every possible 
measure is taken to prevent smuggling, and public opinion and mporali- 
ty are cherished by the Government. Ir, therefore, Buenos Ayres, ia 
the darkuess of her most gloomy period, public sentiment paralysed 
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by deadly dissentions, and pnbtic resources completely dilapidated, has 
been able to strnggle successfully against the machinations of, the other 
provinces, it is not too rash to expect that when she fights with a two- 
fold armament of reason and force, seconded by a vigoro"s public credit, 
the victory must eventually be hers. The most deplorable result, how. 
ever, of these continued agitations,is the necessity of continuing an 
onerons military establishment. 

‘* The most alarming state of agitation prevails in the neighbow ing 
kingdomof Brazil. It was some days since confidently reported, on tite an- 
thority of Capt. Mac Lean, of the British Government brig Beaver, in 
six days frem Rio to Monte Video, that Prince Dou Pedro was to have 
been crowned King of Brazil on the 13th of the present month. Subse- 
quent accounts contradict this fact, and it is now no longer believed. It 
is, however, well known that the public mind there is in a most feve- 
rish state ; and should civil war barst forth, it would be the signal for 
the emancipation of a numberless horde of slaves, and the most horrid 
scenes of blood and devastation would overwhelm the kingdom, and 
eventual y threaten these provinces, where it would find easy victims in 
the scanty white population here, The progress of this all-destroying 
flame could only be arrested by the Indians, and, in such a conflict, this 
delightful country would be totally lost to civilisation,” 


CHILL. 


On the state of this province, and the politicalevents of which it 
was the theatre during the coarse of last sammer, to which the dispatches 
of Mr. Prevost refer, nothing new or interesting is given. 


PERU. 
The only paver respecting this province, contained in documents 
that accompanied the President's Message, is a translation of the act of 
indepeaodence, which has been already pablished in this country. 


REPUBLIC OF COLUMBIA. 


There is an important dispatch from Mr. Brent, Chargé des Affair- 
es of the United States, dated Madiid, July 10, 1821, giving an aceount 
of the temper of the Spanish Cortes and Executive respecting the pri- 
vileges of the American provinces, and of the plan propased for satis. 
fying their demands. The following paragraph is worthy of attention :— 


“*On the Orh instant, I received a note from Mr. Ravenga, one of 
the Commissioners of Bolivar, requesting an interview with me (copy 
marked D.); to which [ immediately replied (copy marked E.), stating 
that I would receive him that very evening. 


“ In this interview he spoke of his mission to Spain; he 
éaid, that when he left Columbia, he had no idea, of meeting with 
the least obsia*.e; he bad calculated to a certainty that his object 
would immediately be accomplished. He spoke of the iguorance of 
this country of the real state of Spanish America, of their iliiberality, 
ahd their prejudices, with warmth, and particularly so of the expression 
of the King, in his speech respecting Spanish America.—He caleniated, 
he said, upon the friendship of the United States, to promote the iude- 
pendence of the Republic of Colombia; he had a full conviction that te 
eould rely upon it. Mr. Monroe, when Secretary of State, had infor- 
med him that all the Ministers of the United States in Enrope had in- 
structions to advance the ackuowledgment of their independeuce by 
Foreign Powers. 

‘ST sympat hised with him in the unpleasant situation in which he 
was placed, and feared that the sentiment in Spain was not as favour- 
able as could be desired. He was perfectly justified, I said, in relying 
upon the good disposition of the United states. It was their interest 
and their sincere wish, that the acknowledgment-of the independence of 
Svapish America should be accelerated. The Usited States had not 
only been more forward than any other Power, in publishing to the world 
their wishes with respect to her, but had accompanied them with actions 
which certainly afforded the best proof of their sincerity, and among 
them I adverted_to the Message of the Prisident to the Congress of the 
United States, at the commencement of its last Session, in which, al- 
Juding to the proposed negociatiyn between the late Colonies and Spain, 
the basis of which, if entered upon, would be the acknowledgment of 
theic independence, he says, ‘to promote that result by friendly coun- 
sels, incladiog Spain herseif, has been the unifrom policy of the Govern. 
ment of the United States.” 

** The friendship of the United States, he said, was very grateful 
to the Republic of Colombia, and he hoped and expected that at the 
commencement of the next meeting of Congress, the acknowledgment 
of its independence would be decided upon; the moment had arrived 
when all the Powers of the world would seé the propriety of it. He 
calculated that the United States would be the first to take this step ; 
hoped to see a confederacy of Republics thronghont North aud South 
America, united by the strongest ties of friendskip and interest; and 
he trusted that Iwould use my exertions to promote the object he so 
mech desired. 

“T heartily concurred with him in the hope that all Governments 
would resolve to adopta measure so comfortable to justice ; joined with 
him in the agreeable fnticipations of the progress of free principles of 
Goverumeat, of the intimate union and brilliaut prospects of the States 
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of our wew world. I presamed, I said, it was not necessary to bring to bis 
miad the high interest felt by the United States in their welfare —an in- 
terest in which I deeply participated, and. desired, as much as he possi- 
bly could, the happiness of our Spanish American brethren, What 
wonld be the determination of the United States at the period of the. come 
mencement of the Congress, it was im ossible for me to foresee; whe- 
ther they would consider ita seasonable moment for doing that which 
was so much desired, was a poiat I conld not resolve, 


In this interview Mr, Ravenga cenfirmed to me what I had previ- 
ously learned, that his instractions do uot authorize any terms short .f 
the acknowledgement of the independence, L observed to him that I prc- 
samed no arrangement would be made ander them that might have an 
injurious bearing on the commercial iaterests of the United States. To 
this his reply was, that none would be entered into by the Republic of 
Columbia, with Spain, that would not be perfectly reciprocal.’ 

This statement is followed by a letter, dated Washington, Feb, 
290, in 1821, from Don Mignel Torres, Agent of the Republic of Columma 
to the United Srates, to the Secretary of State, Mr. Adams, reqtivirg 
the recognition of Columbian Indepeudeace.—In a subsequent paper, 
from the pen of the same agent, the following description is given : € 
the power and capabilities of Columbia as a reason why iis iudepeaden e 
should be recognized, and its trieadship courted :-— 


“ With respect to the ability and capacity of Colambia to maintain 
its independ nce, no well-fonnded doubt can arise upon that poiat, if 
we consider on one hand the great population of the Repuulic, which 
exceeds 3,600,009 sonls, the extent of its territory, its natural and 
artificial resources, and its sitaation ; and on the other, the great milita- 
ry talent displayed by its generals and officers, abd the discipline and 
valour manifested by its troops on all occasions, bat particalarly ia the 
celebrated battles of Boyaca and Carabobo, in the captare uf St. Martha, 
defended by seventeen exterior batteries, all taken by assault, and the 
reduction of the fortresses of Carthagena and Camana. 


‘Some idea may be also formed of the degree of splendonr, power, 
and future prosperity of the new Repnblic, by considering it placed in 
the centre of the universe, with an extent of coast of 1,200 miles on 
the Atlantic, from the Orinoco to the isthums of Dirien, and of 700 miles 
on the Pacific Ocean, from Panama to Bahia de Tamez; and exe 
empt, at all seasons, from any of those dreadful hurricanes which 
cause such disasters in the Antilles, in the Gulf of Mexico, and in other 

places, 

; ‘The great canals which are formed by the river Orineco and its 
tributary streams, the Salia, with the lake of Maracaybo, the Magde- 
lena, the Cauca, and the Atrato, which all empty into the Atlantic, ren~ 
der Coiumbia the most favoured part of the universe for interior naviga- 
tion ; and, by a union of ali climates, unites also, in great abundance, 
the productions of the three kingdoms of nature. 


* Agriculture is further advanced in Columbia than in any other 
part of Continewtal America, formeriy Spanish; and its products of ex. 
portation, which consist chiefly of cocoa, coffee, indigo, tobacco of Ba- 
rinas, and some cotton, are of a quaiity superior to those of other conn- 
tries, except the cotton. With respect to the precious metals, Colam- 
bia is inferior neither to Mexico nor Pern, with the advantage that their 
discovery is more easy and less expensive. She also unites, by prolong- 
ed canals, two oceans which nature had separated; and by her proxi- 
mity to the United States aud to Europe, appears tohave been destined, 
by the Author of Nature, as the centre and the empire of the human 
family.” ; 

MEXICO, 

An account is given of the late transactions in this Viceroyalty, 

and aa outline produced of the Cunstitation proposed by lturbide. 


To conclude these documents, we find a long dis»atch, and inclo- 
sures, volunteered by an American citizen at Mexico, dated the 25th of 
October, 1821, containing minute and circumstantial details of the late 
Revolution in that portion of Spanish America. We have oniy room for 
the following paragraph ;— 


** Before the insarrection of the year 1810, the kingdom contained 
6,000,000 of inhabitants, and it is worthy of remark, that Providence 
has been no less lavish in the distribution of her gifts as respects man- 
kind, than in the fertility and produetion of the earth; the natives of 
this country, not excepting even the Indians, being endowed with a 
quickness of perception and ability to acquire and make themselves 
masters of the arts and sciences, that is very notable, and far exceeds 
that of the inhabitants of Old Spain, and, perhaps, many other countries, 
At the above-mentioned period, the kingdom may be said to have been 
at its acme of prosperity : the Royal revenue exceeding 20,000,000 dot. 
lars, and the money coined at the mint of this city upwards of 28,000,000 
annually ; ithas, however, ever since been onthe decline, in conse. 
quence of th: devastations committed by both parties io the long and 
crnel war carried on between the Earopeans aud Americans, so that the 
population cannot now be computed at more than 4,090,000 ; the reve- 
nue at more than half what it was ; and the money coined yearly at from 
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5,000,000 to 8,000,000 ; this year it will probably aot exceed 4,000,000," 
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_ Saugor Island Soctetp. 


Ata General Annual Meeting of the Proprietors of the Sau- 
gor Island Society, held at the Town-Hall oo Monday the 2d of 
September 1822. 

Oo the motion of Captain Pat on, seconded by Mr. Suther- 
land, Mr. Trower was called to the Chair. 

The following Report was then presented to the Meeting by 
the Committee of Management, and ordered to be read by their 
Secretary. 


T» the Gentlemn Proprietors of the Saugor Island Society. 
GENTLEMEN, 





We are now convened in the fourth of the Annual 
Meetings, which the rales of our associaiion require should be 
held for the purpose of the proceedings of the Committee of 
Management undergoing the inspection of thé Proprietors. at 
large, and for the election of substitutes for those members of 
the Committee who retire by rotation, These are Radakant Deb, 
and R. Robertson, Esq. 


Mr. Priosep, the late Chairman of the Committee, whose 
tonr of duty would otherwise have now expired, resigned in 
the course of the year, and Mr. McClintock was elected in his 
room asa member of the Committee. Owing to this circum- 
stance only two vacancies now exist in the Management. 


It is on this occasion the daty of your Committee of Ma- 
nagement to bring to your notice the proceedings and occurrences 
of the past year, and to report generally on the progress of the 
Socicty ; its prospects, and the objects to which its resources bave 
been directed. 

From the Report of the Committee read at the Jast General 
Meeting, you will have veen led to expect, that the operations 
of the Society would be conducted with an economy suited to the 
reduced state of its fands, and that every practical retrenchment 
would be effected. This expectatioa your Committee ventures 
to assure yoa, you will fiod fulfilled. 

Consistent with the objects noticed, the Stations at Cox’s 
Island and Light House point have been abandoned, 
and the operations of the Society confined to the 
station at Mad Point. At this Station the Mugs entertained by 
the Committee, have cleared 1,774 Besgalis on contract, at the 
favorabie rate of 3.1 Rapees per Beegah. This rate allows, for 
the expences of hoases, fresh water, and protection from Tigers. 
Former accouats of the Tastitution shew the charges under these 
heads to have been very heavy; the cheapness at which the 
above land has been cleared, and generally the advantage ef 
conductiag the operations of the Society, by contract, may be 
estimated by this fact. In the two preceding seasons the cost of 
clearing 1000 Beegahs was Siecca Rupees 20,000, 


The Committee is aware that a favourable idea cannot be 
entertained of the progress of the Society, if estimated only by 
the quantity of land which was embanked and brought into cul- 
tivation during the past year at Mud Point. The operations of 
the Society bave aot been solely contined to this. Phe number 
of Tanks has been increased, and from this circumstance an ac- 
cession of Settlers may be confidently expected. The want of 
this first necessary of life has been fonnd an insuperable bar to 
the establishment of Resident Cuitivators, and #t may be reasonably 
expected now, that a sufficieat supply of fresh water is secur- 
ed at Mod Point, many new Settlers will be igduced to establish 
themselves at that station on terms favorable tothe Society. ft 
is not irrelevant here to notice, that in arranging with such settlers 
your Committee proposes to stipulate for the return of moderate 
rents after a given period. It appears eqnitable that Tenants 
who may receive lands already fit for cultivation, should pay a 
yearly rent after the expiration of three years, and that those who 
be at the cost and labour of clearing land, should be charge- 
able with rent at the end of seven years. 


In the report of the Committee for the past year, you were 
informed that it was in the coutemplation of the Government, to 
conduct a Road from Mud Point to the New Anchorage, for the 
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purpose of establishing a Dawk commanication with the New Aa- 
chorage. The live through which this road will pass, has been 
completed from the cultivated lands in the neighbourhood of Ran- 
gafoolah to Dog’s Creek, being a distance of 15 miles. Of these, 
six were cleared at the expence of Government, and the residue 
at that of the Society. and its Grantees,—the Calder Guage Com- 
pany, and Shikarpoor Society. 


For the construction of a Bund or raised road through the 
liae thus cleared, the Committee on the part of the Society has 
eutered into another contract with the Government at the rate of 
1,090 Rupees per mile. The completion of the Band has been 
retarded by the early commesicemenot of the rains, It is how- 
ever ina state of forwardness, and. at an early period after the 
subsiding of the rains, the Committee doubts not the Bund will 
be completed to the New Anchorage. 


From the accounts now submitted to the Mecting, it will be 
seen that the total disbursemeuts of the past year is Sicca Rue 
pees 27,423 13-0. The balance of the Society’s funds on Ist 
September 1822, is Sicca Rupees 71,688-10 4, of which Sicca 
Rupees 65,000 are secured by Government Paper. 


Your Committee thinks it right to notice two items, by 
which the resources of the Society during the past year have 
beenaided. The first is Sa. Rs. 1,488-2-7 realized by the sale of 
Fire Wood, 2 sum which nearly covers the expence'of cutting. 
Your Committee indeed is sanguine that the acconnts under this 
head will in the ensuing year shew a net profit. The Committee 
appteheods that hitherto the local Olfiters of the Society have 
not bestowed sufficient atiention tothis source of gain. But from 
the zealous attention of the present Superintendent at Mud 
Point, and the abolition of the Town Duties on Fire Wood, a fa- 
vorable result may be confidently expected. 


The Second item to which your Committee wishes to 
call your attention, is Sicca Rupees 1,200, paid by the Gen- 
tlemen to whonrthe rents leviable from the temporary occu- 
pants of the soil, where the Fair is held, were for the last year 
grantelin farm. Your Committee expectsthat the accounts of 
the next year will shew a more favorable itetn under this hea, 
In ufaking this arrangement your Cummittee were influenced by 
two motives :— 


tst. To assert and secure the right of the Socicty,—2dly, 
to prevent the unwarrantable abuses and extortions which had 
been committed by numerous Sunyasis who had been in the habit 
of levying arbitrary exactions from the retailers of ware’s and 
others resorting to the Melah. These Sunyasis however have 
not failed im attempts to disturb the rights of the Society, As 
a last resort, they have presented apetitionto the Supreme Go-~ 
verument, which throagh the Board of Revenue has been refer- 
red to your Committee for reply and explanation. The reply, 
willbe found recorded in your Commitiee’s proceedings of the 
12th April last. 


To obviate misunderstandings, your Committe think it right 
to notice in this place, that the right of collecting the rent im 
question isin no way connected with the Temple of -Kopect 
Dev which is very remote from the spet where the Fair is held. 
Your Committee strongly disavows any wish or intention of 
distarbing the occupants of that Temple ia the full enjoymeat 
ot the same and of every appending right. 


It has been hinted that some change has takea place in the 
superinteadency at Mad Point, After the favourable mention 
of Mr, Maclean in the report read at the last Meeting, it is with 
concern that your Committee notice, that during the past year 
they did not experience from Mr, Maclean that ready attention 
to the interest of the Society for which they had hoped. The 
opposition of Mr Maclean to the objects of economy and re- 
treachment, which it was desired to effect, compelled your Com- 
mittee to dispense with his services, The adjastment of his ac- 
counts has since become the subject of discussion, and there 
is reason to apprehend that a small sum improperly charged by 
him to the Society, will not be recovered without a recourse te 
law, 
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As inseperably connected with the interest and success of 3 


the Society, it is proper that motive should be taken of the pro- 
gress of those to whom grants have been made, 


Mr. Palmer has continued his operations on Gunga Saagor 
with unabated activity ; his embankments have been extended 
and improyed, The namber of his Tanks has increased ; the 
eultare of the Cocoa Nut has been successfully introduced, aad 
other useful experiments made. 


The Shikarpoor Society has not been less active. Of their 
Frant large tracts on both sides of the Island have been cleared ; 
A considerable capital has heen expended ia excavating Tanks 
Yor fresh water, which have been judiciously distributed. This 
Society has already 180 Settlers, and if it does not relax its 
exertions, av accession may be expected. 


The activity of the Calder Gunge Company has been equally 
conspicaous.—That Association has, during the past year cleared | 
and embanked 609 Beegahs, and has at present 800, exhibiting a 
thriving crop ef Rice. The sapply of fresh water at Calder Town 
is also very encouraging. A large Tank, excavated during the 
Jast year by this Company, is aow full of rain water. Indepen- 
dent of this, a new Tank, which previously existed, contains a 
jarge supply of excellent water. This Company has also im- 
proved a Band,which it had before censtracied across a Creek,by 
meaas of which an abundant stock of water, adapted for cooking 
purposes, is preserved, Nammerous trees have been planted, 
and the culture of Vegetables successfully introduced at Calder 
Town. 

The Committee is happy to report that during the last year, 

deaths amongst the Settlers, which may be ascribed to the insa- 
lubrity of the Island, have been few, and that only one person 
has been destroyed by a Tiger. This casualty occarred at Light 
House Point, where one of the Soviety’s Eilephauts had been al- 
lowed, by neglect, to remain till the fair season had passed. The 
man alladed to was one of a small party in charge of the Ele- 
phant, and was inthe night time carried away by a Tyger, whilst 
passing from one hut to another. The Tyger entered the stock- 
ade by a gap which had been neglected, 
. Ip the.report of the last year you were informed that the 
Society had obtained a decree of Sicca Rupees 5,168 2 10 
against the late Ramjoy Kur, and another who was his surety 
for the performauce of his contract. The opposite party have 
preferred an appeal against this decree, and the case is now 
pending in the Provincial Court. 

The Committee regrets that a loss has been sustained by 
the Society by the death of one of the Elephants, 

In conclusion, your Committee deems it its daty to say a 
few words on the general prospects of the Society. 

These, itis hoped, will be found, notwithstanding the reduc- 
tion of our finances, more promising than they were at the time 
of the last meeting, There are several circumstances to the results 
of which we may look forward with satisfaction. The construc- 
tion of a Dawk Road through the Island ; the increase of Tanks 
for fresh water; the repeal of the Tqwn Duty on Fire Wood; the 
yeduction of duty on Charcoal; the removal of serious ob- 
structions which were expericnced in passing these articles 
into town. These are eveats which it is obvious mast have 
influence in promoting the objects of the Society, That the 
effects of this influence will sudden|y manifest themselves in a 
very encouraging degree, it would be too sanguine to pronounce ; 
~oar Committee, however, notwithstanding the waning state of 
your finances, does not despair ; it anticipates with confidence 
that that part of the Island which is North of Dog’s Creek will 
at no distant period be cleared by the labour of Resident Cuiti- 
vators, and should that event be accomplished, the funds of ihe 
Society will net have been expended in vain, nor need the most 
desponding, despair of altimate success, The expanse of forest ex- 
tending Southward to the Sea will nodoubt gradually yield tothe 
industry of an increasing population stimulated by self-interest 


(Signed) J.C, C. SUTHERLAND. 
Chairman to the Commi:tee of the Maxegement. 
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After the Report was read on the motion of Mr. Mathew, 
seconded by Baboo Siberisbhna, 


Resolved.—That the Meeting approves of the proceedings 
of the Committee of management, as set forth in the satisfactory 
report now read, and that the same be published in the News- 
papers for general information. 


That the accounts laid before the Meeting of the Disbarse- 
ments and Receipts of the Society for the year last past appeas- 
iug correct be passed accordingly, 


Resolved, That Mr. H. Mathew and Maha Raja Rajkissen 
Bahadoor, be elected Members of the Committee of manage- 
meut inthe room of Mr, R. Rohertson and Baboo Radakant 
Deb, who retire in rotation, and that Mr. A. Colvin be elected 

the room of Mr. L. A. Davidson, who has tendered his re- 
s\gnation. : 

Resolved,—That the Thanks of the Society are highly dae 
o Mr. Sutherland for his zeal and attention to the interests of 
the Society, for his services as Chairman tothe Committee of Ma- 
nagement during the period he has filled that situation, and is ace 
cordingly requested to accept of the best thanks of the Society. 


Resolved,—That the Thanks of the Meeting be given to the 
Secretary, for his zealous attention to the interests of the Society 


Resolved,—That the Thanks of this Meeting be —_—_ 
to C. Trower, Esq. for bis able conduct io the Chair. 
(Sigoed) Cc. TROWER, Chairman. 


Ship Launch. 


On the afternoon of Tuesday, the 3d instant, was laun che 
from the Yard of Mr. Lackersteen, late Messrs. J. Thomas and 
Co. at Howrah, a Vessel of 550 Tons, built under the inspection 
of that able Architect, Mr. Montgomery. After the usual cere- 
mony of the occasion, she was named .the Virginta; and the 
beauty of her model, solidity of workmanship, and comfortable 
accommodations, were unanimously acknowledged by an extend 
sive concourse of spectators; while the general style of excellence 
in which she is finished, efficiet.tly displayed itself, as she majes- 
tically glided into her destined element, amidst the cheering ac- 
clamations of the observing multitude. 

Shortly after the Launch, the gentlemen who had witnessed 
it, partook of an clegant repast with the hospitable Builder, 
whose liberal spirit of kindacss received the due meed of ap- 





plause from all present. — 
Births. 
On the 4th instant, the Lady, of W. P. Muston, Esq. of a 
Daughter. 
_ At Garden Reach, on the 3d instant, the Lady oi Ropert W. Por, 
Esq. of a Son. 
At Vellore, on the 9th nitima, the Lady of Ensign Savers, of a Son, 


Meaths. 
Ou the ist instant, Miss Jane Epmonp, aged 2 years and 9 months, 
.On the 36th ultimo, Master Joun Gout, aged 10 years, 


On the 29th ultimo, Mrs. Saran Warn, Wife of Mr. Jonn 
Drown Warp, aged 22 years, 1 mouth and 12 days, 

Lately, at the House of J. Horton, Esq. Kedgeree, Mrs. Sea- 
Grove, relict of the late Lieutenant SeaGrove, of the Royal Navy. This 
ill-fated Lady had the misery of losing her Husban dand eldest Son of 8 
years of age, within 10 days of her own death. Two Children, one an: 
Infant, are thus left Orphans; but the Subscription which was collected 
for Mrs. SEAGROVE, amonnting to about 5000 Rupees, will no doubt be 
made over for the bewefil of these unfortunates. 

At Kalndghee, Madsas, on the Lst of July, after a distressing and 
painful iiluess of 8 days arising from Fpidemic Cholera, which he bore 
with great manliness and resignation, Lieutenant Durpge Brapazon, of 
the 13th Regiment of Native Infantry, attached to the 2d Battalion’ 
Pioneers, the Son of Wattoe Brasagon, Esq. of the se 1g Po Loath of 
Ireland. 

At Madras, on the 14th ultimo, Mr. Henry Boye, late Y Waving 
Stable Keeper, on the Poouamalle Road—leaving a disconsolate widow, 
twe-children, and a large circle of relations and trieuds, to deplone his 
uatimely loss, 
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A Case of Emportance to Trasesmen. 


COURT OF REQUESTS, CALCUTTA, AUGUST 29, 1822. 


Stevart anv Co. versus BATHIE. 


The Plaintiffs brought their action against the Defendant, who is 
ap Attorney of the Supreme Court, for the payment of the sum of Sicca 
Rupees Three hundred and Three, (Vide Note Ist) under the following 
circumstance. 


A Gentleman of the Civil Service (since dead) was indebted to the 
Plaintiffs the above sum ; and previous to leaving Calcutta, the deceased 
eatied upon the Plaintiffs, and returned to them their Bills, sayiog they 
were all correct and that he would leave instructions with the Defendant 
to pay the amount on the proceeds of his effects being realized from 
Messrs. Tulloh aad Co. 


The Defendant (in the interval between the deceased’s having sta- 
ted as above, ani his having received the proceeds of his effects from 
Messrs. Talloh and Co. tothe amount of apwards ef 12,000 Rupees 
on the 15th January 1818) signed the Plaintiff's Bills with his initials 
and wrote on the back of the accepted Bills, ‘‘ Mr. Bathie will send 
Messrs. Steuart aod Co.the amount of Mr. W.’s Bills in about a month. 
(Vide Note 24)” 


The Plaintiffs accordingly applied to the Defendant for the pay- 
ment of his engagement about the period they supposed he would 
realize the proceeds of Mr. W.’s property from Tulloh and Co. but their 
Sircar was told to come in“ avether month.” The Bills were again 
gives to the Sircar who reported that the Defendant was gone to Bena- 
res, where he remained sometime. On the Defendant’s return to Cal- 
entta, the Plaintiffs applied to the Defendant for payment of Mr. W.’s 
Bills agreeabiy to his engagement, but were refused by the Defendant, 
who stated, that te was not responsible for them. 


The Plaiatiffs immediately had recourse to their Atorney at Law 
for advice, who said, that as the consideration was oot expressed for the 
Defendant having undertaken the payment of Mr. W.’s Bills, ne was 
of opinion that the Plaintiffs could not recover. It was observed that the 
consideration could be proved by Messrs. Tuiloh aud Co, who had paid 
the Defendant, it now appears, on account of Mr, W. upwards of 12,000, 
Rapees, (Vide Note 34) bat it was said that parole evidence was 
inadmissible (Vide Note 4th) 


The Plaintiffs stiil thinking it was impossible, but that after an un- 
dertaking on the part of the Defendant, under such clear and strong 
circumstances, he was. in equity and conscience bound to pay the sum ; 
they determined to try the issue before the Court of Commissioners for 
the Recovery of small Debts, as the accepted and guaranteed Bills by 
the Defendant were within the cognizance of this Court. 


It was submitted on the part of the Plaintiffs, that they had esta- 
blished sufficient proofs of the Defendant's hand-writing in what was 
written. on the Bills; and bis admission of the same subsequent to the 
period of his receiving the money, (written with ivk, and after acconn's 
had been received of the decease of Mr. W.) on account of Mr. W. 





(1,) Consisting of three Bilis. 


(2.) Two of the Bilis were marked in pencil F. B. by the Defenda nt 
the third Bill only had the above writteu upon it, bat no F. B, 


, 


(3-) The Defendant stated.to the Court, that he had no interest in 
the matter of the Bills whatever; that he did appropriate part of the 
finds here mentioned, according to the instructiogs of Mr. W. and that 
after so doing he paid the balance, amounting to Sicca Rupees 7943, rs. 
14 annas 8 pie intothe hands of Messrs. Alexander aud Co. the Agents of 
the deceased, in January 1818. He consequently referred the Plaintiffs 
for payment, on thei¢ demaad, after his retura from Benares, to Messrs. 
Alexandér and Co. 


(4.) Exrracr erom East’s Reports, Vint Moore's Inpex, p. 340. 


No person can by the statute of frauds, becharged upon any pro- 
mise to pay the debt of another, unless the agreement upon which the 


action is bronght, or some note or memorandam thereef, be in writing; - 


by which word agreement must be understood the Consideration for the 


promise, as well as the promise itself: and therefore, where one promis- | 


ed in writing to pay the debt of a third person, withont stating on what 
consideration, it was holden that parcle evideuce of the consideratian 
was inadmissable by the statute of Frauds ; aud consequently such pro- 
mise appearing to be without consideration upon the face of the written 
engagement, it was nudum pactum and gave po cause of action, Wain v. 
Walters, 6 E, R.-40, 
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from Messrs. Tulloh and Co. in a note to the Plaintiffs, dated the 14th 
October 1818—* ¥ would wish yoa to understand that what is written on 
the back of your Bills by no means amounts to any thing like responsibility 
on my part,” Had the acceptance on the face of the Bills and the pro- 
mise on the back to pay been in any other person's bhaud-writing than 
the Defendant's, he would of course have denjed it in this Note, 


Mr. Mactisr, (the Head Commissioner) asked the Defendant, if 
the writing on the Bills, (shewing them to him) was his haud writiag 
or not? 


Derenpant.—I do not recollect (Vide Note 5); it is now upwards 
of four years ago. : 


Mr. Mactier then shewed him his note of the 14th October, 161® 
and asked if that was his hand writing ? 


Derenvant.—Yes, 


Mr. Mactier observed that it was extraordinary that he did not 
know his own hand writing when he saw it on the Plaintiff's Bill; and 
since the note which he acknowledged to be in his hand writing had re- 
ference to those accepted Bills aud his promise to send the Plaintiffs 
the monéy, why did not he then disavow this writing if it was not his? 
and why should he now in the face of a note which he acknowledged to 
be his haud writing not be as weil recollected in the one as the other? 


The Defendant was then s wern and the following questions were 
put to him by the Commissioner ; 

Q. Did you in consequence of any written or verbal order from 
Mr. W, have any communication with Messrs, Tuiloh and Co. regarding 
the sale of Mr. W's (the deceased's) property, amd was it by your order 
that they sold it? 

A. Ihad vo authority from Mr. W. nor was it I who authorized 
the sale, 


Q. Did yon receive any specific instructions from Mr. W. to pay 


the Piaintiff’s bills or any other Tradesmen ia Calcutta? 


A. Idid not. 


Q. Had you any authority in writing to receive from Tulloh and 
Co. the amount Sales of Mr. W's. property. 


A. None, 


Q. How did they take upon themselves the payment of Mr. W’s., 
property to you without your having authority from him to receive it 
when you did not place the pr operty andeér their care nor give any ids, 
stractious regarding the sale ? 


A. Messrs. Tulloh and Co, knew our connexion, and having con- 
fidence in my verbal representation, I suppose, paid the money on my 
receipt. ' 


Mr. Mactier then observed that there was no date to what’ Mr, 
Bathie had written om the back of the Bills promising to send ihe money 
to the Plaintiff in the course of a month; and itd@id not appear that! 
Messrs. Steuart and Co. were deprived of their recourse against Mr. 
W. or his property, by whatthe Defendant had done, The Plajntifis 
observed that altho’ they could mot establish the date to the satisfaction 
of Mr, Mactier, nor that the Defendant had deprived them the means 
ofgetting payment from Mr. W. previous to his proceeding to sea, yet 
it was evident trom the case that they might have attached pioperty and 
were lulled into inactivity and security by the Defendant's couduct.— 
Nou-Suited with Costs. — Hurkaru. 








(5.) The Defendant acknowledged the initials F. B. on the two 
Bills to be bis writing, as a Memorandum, that they had Leen seen; 
Mr. W, being ill in bed; but he could not swear to the writing on the 
third, as it looked like the writing of the deceased, 


To elucidate this still further, we give some Extracts, from Messrs. 
Steuart and Co.'s Euglish Copy of their Sirkar’s book for 1817—Under . 
date the 28th November, Bills presented —“‘ E. W.—818, 635 3541 kept’”” 
corresponding to the Nos, of the three Bills produced in Court. By an 
official document produced in evidence it appears that Mr. W— suiled 
from the New Auchorage on the H. C. Ship SrresTHAM on the 61h De- 
cember. In the same Sirkar’s Book under date the 13th December we 
find—* E. W: 318,685, 3541, a month.” These are also the idefitical Nos, 
that were produced in Court—aud the Note —‘‘a month” corresponds 
with the promise on the back of the Bilis—“ about a mont! ;"" from 
which it was presumed thateither Mr, Bathie’s written or his verbal pro. 
mise was made on the 13th of December or a full week afier Mr. W. 
had sailed from the New Auchorage. 


The Sale of the effects by Messrs Tulloh and Co, seems to have tak. 
en place abont the middle of December, as the first payment of the pro. 
ceeds to Mr. Bathie appears by their books to have been made on the 20th 
December, 
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Bombay General Orders. 


BOMBAY CASTLE, AUGUST 1, 1822. 


The Hon’ble the Governor in Conncil is pleased todirect that the 
second dram permitted to be drawn by Enropean troops, at Garrison 
stations during the monsoon, be discontinued, the easy rates of the Can- 
teen System of Supply, making the issue unuecessary; and with a 
view to ensure to the European troops generally the benefit of Govern- 
ment liquor, the Commissariat is anthorized to issue to Enropean troops 
at Field Batta stations tiqnor upon indent at the.rate of Rupees 2 2 per 
Gallon to be retailed at 32 reas per dram "pon the priaciple of the Can- 
teen Regulations. — 


BOMBAY CASTLE, AUGUST 3, 1522. 


The Honorable the Gevernor in Council has derived the greatest 
aatisfaciion from a report of the conduct of Jemadar Bewjee Powar and 
Havaldar Luximon Sirkee of the 2d Battalion 9:h Regiment Native In. 
fantry in refusing a bribe of fonr thousand Rupees offered to the former, 
and of three hundred Rupees to the latter, by one Seedojee Bhattee, 
Borewaweekur, who had been seized as concerned in the late distur. 
bances caused by Banditti in the Southern Conkan, in order to release 
him from custody. 


As a reward for their fidelity the.Governor in Conncil is pleased to 
promote Jemedar Bewjee Power te Subadar, and Havildar Luximon 
Sirkee to Jemadar, and to direct that théy be considered as stupernume- 
rary Subadar and Jemadar until vacancies offer for them in their own 
Battalion. 





BOMBAY CASTLE, AUGUST 5, 1822. 


The honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone, Governor of the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay and the Territories subordinate thereto, being 
about to proceed to the Deccan, is pleased to declare in Council that 
@uring his absence from the seat of Government, he will exercise all 
the powers which are vested io him by law whew in Council at the Pre- 
sidency ; the different authorities in the Deccan, Civil and Military, are, 
therefore, hereby required to yield ready and implicit obedience to all 
sich orders atid instructions, as the Hovorable the Governor may deem 
proper to issue. 

The administration at the Presidency will, in the Governor's ab- 
aenee, be conducted by the remaining Members of the Government, 
His Excellency Lientenant General the Hovorable Sir Charles Colville 
G. ©. B. officiating as acting President, and as such to exercise the 
accustomed Millitary command of the Garrison, and the whole execu- 
tive powers of that Office in its different Departments. 


AAl official correspondence is to be carried on and the resolutions of 
Government are still to be passed in the mame of the Governor in 
Conneil. 

The remaining Officers and Men of His Majesty’s 65th Regiment 
being tow about to embark for Enrope, the Honorable the Governor in 
Council performs a most pleasing part of his daty in recording the serse 
the entertains of the eminent services performed by that Corps in India. 

The whole period since the arrival of the 65th has been an almost 
ubinterrupted course of active emplovment. Independent of its services 
in the territories connected with this Presidency which, alope wonld en- 
title it to the cordial approbation of the Gevernment, it has proceeded 
on various distant expeditions by land ap@ sea, and has shared in some 
of the most arduous marches and of the severest conflicts recorded in 
he Military history of the East, 


Doring every part of its long and extended course of service the strict 
discipline of the 65th Regiment, its cheerful endurance of fatigues, no less 
han its conspicuous Spirit and gallantry in the field, entitle it to~ the 
highest testimonies of respect and applause. 


The Governor in Conncil will always retain a sincere esteem for 
this distinguished Regiment, and will ever take the warmest interest in 
its fatore fame and prosperity. 


By order of the Honorable the Governor in Council. 
PF. WARDEN, Chief Secretary, 


Stations of Wessels in the River, 


CALCUTTA, SEPTEMBER 3, 1822. 
Kedgeree.—Zewie (F.) passed up. 
New Anchorage.—H. C, Ship Asta, and St. Ta1aco Maior, (P.) 


Saugor.—H. C. S. Ducness or Atitot., James Scott, aad Mary 
(Ardlie), outward-bound, remain. ' 





The Lorus, Commerce (Sch.), and Netty (brig), arrived off Cal- 
catta on Tuesday. 
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Bombay MNrws. 


Bombay, August 10, 1£22.—We have again to infurm our teaders 
that we have no important ivtelligence to communicate, and that our 
weekly t.sk has been almost limited to making the best extracts, and 
selections in our power from the Papers of the Sister Presidencies, the 
communications of Correspondents, é&c. 


We have copied from the Gazette am article relat've to the affairs 
of Torkey ; by which it would seem that in Fgypt a war between Russia 
and the Porte was expected. Private leiters dated Tabriz 8ih May, 
mention that a courier had arrived there the 7th fiom Teflis, with ac- 
counts that the relations between Russia and Turkey continued in the 
same unsetiled state. The news from Constantinople came diwn to the 
commencement of March, at which period no definite arrangement had 
taken place towards a pacification; nor any milMary movemeist indicat. 
ing the approach of hostilities. Ali Pasha had been decapitated and his 
immense treasures seized for the Sultan. The Greeks in the Morea still 
continved to oppose the Turkish Government. Their armics amounted to 
80,000 men. A special mission had been sent from St. Petersburg to 
Vieuna under the divection of Count Patercheff, who was only to remain 
& few days and was to return to report in person to the Emperor the 
result of bis mission. General Yermalloff had quitted Teflis on an ex- 
pedition against the Circassiasn, and from this latter circumstance it 
Was supposed that no immediate hostilities were likely to arise betweea 
Tarkey and Rassia; Teflis being an important point, whence opera- 
ae might be commenced against the defenceless eastern frontier of 
Turkey 





Bombay Theatre.—We have seldom Witnessed a more successful 
display of histrionic talent than on the evening of Monday last, when 
Mrs. Centlivre’s much admited comedy of the Wonder, was performed 
before av overflowing house, by the gentlemen amateurs of this settle. 
ment ; and we are confident we shall not be thonghtin any degree to 
detract from the established fame of thé Bombay Stage by congratulating 
the Society on the great and efficient acquisition of strength which the 
Corpse Dramatique of oar little island, seems to have obtained from 
among the late airivals. Indeed if we could have secured ourselves 
more effectaally from the heat of the climate and the buz of masqoitdes, 
it wonld not have required any great effort of the imagination to have 
fancied ourselves within the sphere of Covent Garden or Old Drury, 
contemplating the performa uce of the most admired actors of our native 
land. We are indeed truly glad to see the theatrical spirit revived with 
so much energy ; and we may safely say that as long as any taste for 
the refined recreation of the Stage remains with ns, the efforts of the 
gentlemen, who have so kindly velnnteered to create amusement in a 
country, where so little real ainusement is to be fonad, will mees with 
the only encouragement they wish for—e:owded houses, aud the smiles 
and approbation of the Fair. 


A great pressure of other basiness has prevented us from going 
inte a more detailed acconnt ef the late performance, but if we do not 
now enter npon a critique on the several characters, it must be attri. 


buted more to our inability, under such circamstances, to do them jas. 


tice, than to any idea of oar wot fully appreciating their merits. To 
those of our friettds who were present on the late occa:ion, such a cri- 
tiqne would be unuecessary, and if we abstain from more fully impart- 
ing to those who were absent, our opinion of the high standard to which 
the histrionic art has now attained on our boards they have at least 
the satistaction of learning from the preceding columns of our paper, 
that another opportunity will offer in afew days of satisfying them- 
selves hy personal observation of the correctness, or otherwise, of our 
judgment. , 


The Honorable the Governor, we Jamentto say, was prevented 
by indisposition from honoring the performance with his presence on 
Monday ; but we are happy to know that the entertainments for Thurs- 
day next, will be more fortunate; for we understand that the m 
and performers have made their arrangements with unparalleled expe- 
dition, in the hope of their exertions being sanctioned by the presence 
of the Governor before his departure for the Deckan—Indeed we know 
that in the Farces, which have been selected for Thursday next as more 
suitable or the heat of the present season, and the exigency of the occa- 
sion, than along Comedy —the several characters were not finally cast 
antil alate hour last night—If therefore the pieces have been got up. 
with an expedition more creditable to the efforts and dispositions to 
please of our dramatic corps than perhaps a strict knowledge of the 
strength of their memories would justify, we can only hope that their 
errors on this occasion at least will meet with indulgence, however an- 
xious they may be at other times to submit t hemselves to the severity of 
criticism.— Bombay Gazette. 

Death. 

At Bombay, on the 4th nitimo, in the 28th year of her age, Anve, 

the wife of James Tavior, Assistant in the Office of Accountant Gev 





‘ meral, 
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